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Farm Home Beauty 


“Pleasant surroundings make pleasant people,’ so the poet \ 
says. With a little spare time and at a minimum of expense, 
farm people can make many pleasant arrangements with 
flowers, shrubs and trees. A lot of folks are doing it, too. 


















h In the top picture you see the beautiful house yard of J. T. 

= Downer and Son, of Muscatine county. Another home made 
attractive with shrubbery and climbing vines is that of Warren 

1e Logan in Scott county (middle left). On the farm of Arthur 

a Meyer, also in Scott county, is a neat fence lined with plantings, 

s which separates the play yard from the vegetable garden. Flag- \ 
id stones are a favorite material for making front entrance walks \ 


(lower left). Homely back-yard corners can easily be transformed 
into pretty rock gardens (lower right). 
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Five Farmers 


tell how they Cut Tractor Costs’ 


A Wisconsin farmer reports on 
his low tractor costs as follows: 


“I am operating a John Deere Tractor pur- 
chased in 1924, with which I have been 
doing custom work in. this community. 
During this time, it has not been necessary 
to have any repairs to this tractor other 
than having the valves ground twice. I 
have used Polarine Oil exclusively.” 


* 


An Illinois farmer says this 
about the low costs on his 


15-30 McCormick- Deering: 


“After some very hard running and plow- 
ing many an acre of ground, we took off 
the head with the idea of grinding the 
valves and removing the carbon. We found 
carbon accumulation practically none and 
the valves in such fine condition we put the 
head back on without doing any of this 
work we expected to do. We have used 
Polarine for three years and this year the 
New Polarine.” 


* 
From Minnesota comes this letter: 


“My Samson 2-plow tractor has been in 
continual use for over 12 years during 
which time I have used Polarine Special 
Heavy except this Spring when I used your 
New Polarine 50. During all these years I 





have never had to tighten a main bearing 
nor replace any connecting rods or rings. 
The valves have been ground twice and the 
tractor is in absolutely first class condition 
today and is doing all kinds of farm work.” 


* 


A Kansan writes this about 
the low costs of his tractor: 


“TI farm 400 acres and do nearly all of it 
with a tractor. In 1927 I purchased a new 
15-30 McCormick-Deering and this year, 
having operated it for nearly four seasons, 
decided to have it overhauled by an expert 
mechanic. I might as well have saved this 
expense for I found all working parts to be 
in good condition. The sleeves were still 
good and the bearings all good and tight. 
However, I did have the valves ground 
before reassembling the motor. Using the 
mechanic’s expression, ‘that shows what 
good oil will do’. I have never used any- 





thing in it but Polarine Special Heavy,” 
* 


This is from a letter from 
another Kansas farmer: 


“I am enclosing photo of myself and 15-30 
International Tractor that I have used for 
12 years to thresh, plow, crush rock and 
grade roads. During all this time, of al- 
most continuous service, I have only taken 
up bearings once and that very little. | 
have never used anything but Polarine 
Motor Oil.” 


* Letters on file for public inspection. 














You couldn't pry 


these farmers away 




















mon, blended oils. It is made by a new process. New |. 
Polarine still sells at the same low price. Get in touch 
with the Standard Oil Tank Wagon driver at once. 





from using New 


Polarine. The original Polarine was good 
but the clear, wholly distilled New Polarine 
is even better. No undistilled parts of crude 
are added to give it body as with the com- 
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so-vis “K” is made 
| especially for kero- 
sene tractors. It lubri- 
cates thoroughly not 
only when first put 
into your crankcase, 
but right up to the 
time you drain it out, 
because Iso-Vis ““K” 
resists dilution. 
Consequently, it pre- 
vents much motor trou: 
ble and costly delays 











New Iso-Vis equals New Polarine in every way and 
besides will not thin out from dilution. Retail, 30c a quart 
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In early May a friend and I hru 1ISSOI i Tl CO ingly after this beautiful, se- 
cluded spot has been fixed up 


made a four-day trip into Mis- 
souri and northwestern Arkan- 
sas by auto, traveling 1,200 miles at a total 
cash outlay to each of us of $14.93. Rooms, 
board and: gasoline are cheap in Missouri. 

The first thing we noticed after passing 
the Iowa line was a sign advising us not to 
pass ears at the top of a hill and not to pass 
ears on curves. While experienced drivers 
do not need advice of this sort, I can not 
help but think that the Missouri highway 
commission has saved the lives of at least a 
dozen people during the past year by having 
these signs on display. These Missouri signs 
are a starter in educating the kid drivers 
who are beginning to clog up the roads. I 
wonder, tho, if the idea can not be earried 
farther and other signs distributed along the 
roadside such as, ‘‘Pass ears with caution— 
your life is in danger when you get out of 
line,’’ or, ‘‘ Look out for trouble when you ap- 
proach a bridge.’’ 

The next thing that we noticed was that 
many of the Missouri north and south roads 
were paved with nine-foot slabs on the west 
side of the road. This was all right as long as 
we were going south, but when we started 
north, we found it annoying to keep turning 
out continually at the top of the hills. 

We were bound for the Ozarks, but I could 
not help stopping at Columbia to see some of 
the corn breeders there. W. R. Tascher, who 
has charge of the Missouri corn breeding 
work, told me that inbreeding work was 
started in Missouri about nine years ago and 
that they now have about 400 inbreds. They 


Arkansas 


“Coin” Harvey Tells About His 
Third Party Plan 


By H. A. WALLACE 


somes and in so doing knock out some of the 
hereditary characteristics. I can not see any 
practical application of this kind of work at 
the present time, but men lke Stadler will 
soon begin to find out in quite a definite way 
just what is the physical basis of heredity in 
the corn plant. 

Leaving the beautiful University of Mis- 
souri campus, we soon found ourselves across 
the Missouri river 
in Jefferson City 
and looking at the 
rather nice capitol 
building. 

In another hour 
or so we came to the 
famous Lake of the 
Ozarks, which has 
been made during 
the past year by the 
construction of a 





three or four years ago and 





started crossing the inbreds 


during the past two years 
have been trying out the 
hybrid crosses of inbreds at 
five different test plots 
scattered over the state. In 
1929 the best hybrid devel- 
oped by the Missouri station 
outyielded the _ standard 


strain of Missouri, Reid 
Yellow Dent, by ‘thirteen 
bushels an aere. In 1930, 


however, the lead of the best 
hyBrid over the standard 
Reid Yellow Dent was only 
9.7 bushels. Hybrids as de- 
veloped in lowa 
and Illinois for 
conditions 200 
miles north of Col- 
umbia have usual- 
ly done better than 
the regular Reid 
Yellow Dent as 
customarily grown 
in Missouri, but 
have not done as 
well as the best 
hybrid developed 
by the Missouri 
experiment sta- 
tion. The trouble with the northern hybrids 
In central Missouri seems to be that they ma- 
ture too easly and, therefore, do not use the 
growing season to full advantage. In another 
year or two the Missouri station will begin 
distributing crosses of inbreds to Missouri 
farmers for purposes of trial. 

L. J. Stadler, the corn geneticist at the Mis- 
souri station, has been doing some very un- 
usual things with corn pollen by putting it 
under an X-ray machine. For instance, by 
exposing dent corn pollen to X-rays, he was 
able to convert about 10 per cent of the pol- 
len grains into sweet corn pollen. It seems 
that when the X-rays pass thru the pollen, 
they occasionally hit some of the chromo- 
































to their taste by hotels, golf 
links and high-powered motor boats. Three 
years from now the Lake of the Ozarks will 
be clothed in so much new finery that it will 
not know itself. 

Leaving the lake we plunged rapidly into 

true Ozark eountry. The thin, rocky soil 
grows pretty trees and a little grass, and oe- 
easionally you find a garden patch, a corn 
field or an orchard from one-half to an aere 
in size. Here and there are fairly good pas- 
tures and some dairies. Lots of people drive 
horses and buggies in this country, partly 
beeause they can’t afford anything else and 
partly because the roads are so rough. The 
popular ear is the old model T Ford. I saw 
more old-fashioned Fords south of the Mis- 
souri river in a cauple of days than I have 
seen in lowa for the past year. 

In many ways the hill people of the Ozarks 
seem to be much like the peasantry of the 
mountainous regions of Jugoslavia. They 
don’t sell much, they don’t buy much, their 
standard of living is low 
and their houses are too 
small to take eare of a grow- 
ing family properly. But in 
spite of all this, they ‘seem 
to be pleasant people with 
nice voices and willing to be 
kind to the stranger in their 
midst. 

In the late afternoon of 
the second day out from Des 
Moines, we erossed into the 
Arkansas Ozarks. Here the 
speed limit is supposed to be 


thirty miles an hour, but 
nobody pays any attention 
to that. Every railroad 


crossing has a sign saying 
“Stop. Arkansas law.’’ We 
observed this law very eare- 
fully for a while until we 
found that the 
people themselves paid no 
attention to it. There 
seemed to be just a little 
more pasture and fruit land 
in the Arkansas Ozarks and 
frequently we saw the old- 
fashioned southern type of 
colonial house with pillars. 
After coming into the Ar- 
| kansas Ozarks, one of us 
had the bright idea of eall- 





Arkansas 





gatherings and now 





dicts will fall soon. 


great dam across the Osage river by a St. 
Louis power company. The dam is almost as 
great a structure in some respects as the Mis- 
sissippi river dam at Keokuk, and will de- 
liver almost exactly the same amount of 
power. At the dam the water is over 100 feet 
deep and in places the lake formed out of the 
Osage river is fully five miles across. The 
surroundings of the lake are pretty because 
there are wooded hills all around it. The 
main highway goes right over the top of the 
dam and I have no doubt that in another 
year or two this will become the most popular 
summer resort m the state of Missouri. I can 
visualize millionaires from Tulsa, Kansas 
City and St. Louis enjoying themselves amaz- 


Down near Monte Ne, Ark., lives W. H. 
“Coin” Harvey (above) who once ranked 
high as a Democratic financial theorist. 
There in the Ozarks 
built a beautiful amphitheater for public 
he is building a 
pyramid in which to preserve traces of 
the present civilization, which he pre- 
At left is a typical 
farm house in the Ozark hills, a 


Mr. Harvey has 


ing on ‘‘Coin’’ Harvey at 
Monte Ne to see how his 
pyramid was coming along. 
Twenty-five years ago, W. 
H. Harvey was high in the 
councils of the Demoeratie 
party. It was in 1894 when 
prices everywhere were low 
and the whole world was in 
turmoil, that Harvey 

wrote a book called ‘‘Coin’s 
Financial School.’’ One and a half million 
copies of the book were sold and Harvey is 
said to have made a lot of money out of it. 
George Roberts, a young lowa newspaper 
man, wrote a pamphlet refuting Harvey’s ar- 
guments from the Republican point of view, 
and when the Republicans triumphed, Rob- 
erts was appointed to a position in the treas- 
ury and from that went on to the National 
City Bank where he now is. 

As we were driving under the light of a 
beautiful full moon thru the wooded hills of 
the Arkansas Ozarks to Harvey’s home, I 
couldn’t help but think of the contrast be- 
tween Harvey in his Ozark retreat and 
George Roberts in (Concluded on page 23) 
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EDITORIALS 


Talk Over I TOU wed tomoenl 
Cooperation a week debating coop- 


erative principles and 
At Kansas 
the cooperative 
ment in American agriculture, drive over to 
Manhattan, Kansas, for the week of June 
8-13. There, on the campus of the Kansas 
State College, the American Institute of Co- 
operation will be holding its 1931 meetings. 


m 0 V e- 


There will be group discussions on coopera- 
tive buying, and on the marketing of grain, 
livestock, dairy and poultry products. There 
is a session on cooperative buying of gas and 
oil the afternoon of June 8; on the same aft- 
ernoon, a poultry marketing program for the 
middle west will be discussed. On June 9, 
the livestock men will talk about regional or- 
ganizations, with Earl Elijah leading the dis- 
cussion. Marketing problems of cooperative 
creameries will be discussed June 10. The fi- 
naneing of cooperatives is the major topic for 
June 11. 

On the last two days, June 12 and 13, the 
members of the association will gather to 
check up the work of the Federal Farm 
Board. Grape control, grain and cotton will 
be discussed June 12; wool, livestoek and 
dairy products on June 13. E. G. Nourse will 
lead the livestock marketing debate. 

We have named only a few of the high 
points in the week’s meeting. Manhattan is 
not far away. We hope a good many officers 
and directors of corn belt cooperators can get 
away for a few days to join in the discussions 


IFFERENT members 

of the Farm Board 
have spoken from time to 
time against the export 
debenture plan, the equal- 
ization fee, and other methods of dumping 
grain on the foreign market. But now, the 
Farm Board is selling very large quanti- 
ties of wheat abroad at a price much lower 
than was paid for the wheat in the United 
States. The one thing regulating the sales 
abroad apparently is to be the price of wheat 
inside the United States. If domestic wheat 
prices break because of large sales abroad, 
then the Farm Board will stop selling for 
awhile. 


The Board 
Dumps Wheat 
Abroad 


Just how the Farm Board is going to sell 
wheat abroad at a lower price than wheat is 
selling for in the United States, without 
awaking the resentment of foreign countries, 
remains to be seen. In the old MeNary-Hau- 
gen days we never took much stock in the 
idea that foreign nations would retaliate 
against us if we attempted to sell our wheat 
to them toe cheaply. But now that the Rus- 
sian menace has come into the picture all the 
nations of the world are getting increasingly 
sensitive about any form of dumping. 

We honestly believe that if dumping is to 
be engaged in, it should be hooked up with 
some form of domestic control of acreage. The 
old MeNary-Haugen plan with its equaliza- 
tion fee penalized the farmers themselves for 
excess production. The domestic allotment 
plan would also cause those farmers who eon- 
tributed more than their fair share to over- 
production, to pay heavily for the cost of 
dumping. 

If the Farm Board has really decided that 
dumping is all right, we should prepare thru 
congress to go at it in a systematic manner 
with some form of equalization fee or domes- 
tie allotment plan. 

Of course, in some ways the easiest way to 
strengthen farm product prices would be for 
the Farm Board to get an authorization from 
congress to burn up the 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in storage and charge the loss up to the 
United States treasury. Perhaps some dra- 
matie thing of this sort should be done just 


practices with leaders of 


to clear the air in the same way as a bolt of 
lightning clears the air. 

If the Farm Board gets rid of its wheat 
merely by gradual dumping on the world 
market every time the world market begins to 
show a little strength, we may expect trouble 
in world grain prices for at least another year. 


UMAN beings hate to 

plan for the future. 
After a while some ,of 
them learn how to make 
sufficient plans so they 
make a suecess of their own business. A few 
cities have learned to plan in advance and 
that is the reason we have the word ‘‘City 
Planning.’’ So far there has been no such 
thing as ‘‘Nation Planning.’”’ 

The nearest approach has been in Russia, 
Germany and France. Of course, we are all 
familiar with the five-year plan of Soviet 
Russia, but very few folks are aware of the 
fact that in Franee they have had for several 
years a national economie council which meets 
four times a year to study methods of reliev- 
ing unemployment by bringing about a uni- 
form expansion in the whole industrial sys- 
tem. The forty-seven members of the couneil 
are composed of nine representatives of con- 
sumers, eight representatives of capital and 
thirty representatives of labor. 

In Germany, a similar economic council 
gives a very heavy representation to agri- 
culture. The German council has special sub- 
committees which devote their attention to 
things as trade, reparations, 
prices, social policies, ete. The German com- 
mittee is composed of 326 members, which is 
altogether too many and probably will be cut 
to about 150 in the near future. 

The United States, now that she is begin- 
ning to grow up, will have to have an eco- 
nomic council too. Then when all of the na- 
tions have economic councils, it may be possi- 
ble to do not only national planning, but some 
world planning. Planning of this sort will 
take away some of the things which we value 
under the name ‘‘individualism,’’ but we can 
get in exchange for such planning, world-wide 
abolition of poverty, war and many of the 
other ancient enemies of mankind. All of us 
may expect to hear much during the next 
twenty years about farm planning, state plan- 
ning, nation planning, ete. Planning of this 
sort is our chief defense against chaos unless 
we are willing to return to the simplicities of 
pioneer living. 


Let Us Have 
More Nation 
Planning 


such foreign 


ROM March 1 to May 

27 the rainfall this 
year was almost exactly 
normal in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Missouri. 
Kansas was an inch below normal and lowa 
and Nebraska were about two inches under. 
Central Iowa is one of the driest sections in 
the corn belt today. There are places in cen- 
tral Iowa where the drouth was especially se 
vere last vear where there was barely enough 
moisture to start the corn. In parts of Mis- 
souri and Illinois there heavy rains 
which are probably the forerunners of wide- 
spread June rains over the entire corn belt. 

If June should happen to be hot and dry 
we would figure the chances as three to one 
in favor of a hot, dry July. A lot depends on 
June this year, and especially is this the case 
in central Iowa. 

The two cool spells in May, the one extend- 
ing from the fifth to the eleventh and the 
other from the eighteenth to the twenty-sec- 
ond, hurt corn stands rather seriously in the 
northern part of the corn belt. Corn is off to 
only a fair start and hay is decidedly poor. 
Small grain still looks remarkably well. 


Weather 
In the 
Corn Belt 


were 


OR the first time the 

western world now has 
the opportunity of know- 
ing exactly what Chinese 
farming is like. Professor 
Buck, who teaches farm management at the 
agricultural college at Nanking, China, has 
written a beok on Chinese Farm Economy fo, 
the University of Chieago Press. This book 
gives a minute study of farm practices on 
2,800 farms in seven different provinees in 
China. After studying the statistical reeords 
on these farms as presented in this book. 
American farmers can not help but feel re- 
assured as to their efficiency and happiness. 
The average Chinese farm, which is six or 
seven acres in size, usually keeps two men 
busy. Searcely any of the farms have a horse, 
but about one-half of them have a donkey and 
about one-half of them have one ox. The other 
livestock population consists on the average 
of seven chickens, two sheep and*one hog. 

With so little livestock, the problem of 
maintaining soil fertility in China has been 
very difficult and while all of the human 
manure has been saved very carefully, the fer- 
tility of Chinese soils is really not so very 
high after all. For example, the average 
wheat yield is only fifteen bushels per acre 
and the average corn yield only twelve bush- 
els. The soybean yield, while it runs up to 
twenty bushels in some localities, only aver- 
ages twelve bushels. The best record is made 
with rice, which averages fifty-two bushels. 

To get these rather modest yields the Chi- 
nese farmers use a terrific amount of labor. 
On an acre of wheat, for instance, the Chinese 
spend about 240 hours of man labor and 
eighty hours of ox or donkey labor. This com- 
pares in the case of the ordinary American 
farm with about ten hours of man labor and 
twenty-five hours of horse labor. We are 
twenty-/our times as efficient in using man 
labor to produce wheat because we employ 
machinery of a sort which can not be used in 
China partly because of the small size of the 
fields, partly because of the absence of roads, 
and chiefly because of the fact that when hu- 
man labor is very cheap, machinery can not 
compete. 

The food eaten by the Chinese farmers is 
greatly different than that eaten by Ameri- 
ean farmers. We eat forty times as much in 
the way of dairy products, meat and egys, 
fifty times as much in the way of sugar and 
thirty times as much fruit. The consumption 
of vegetables is about the same. The Chinese 
have their advantage when it comes to the 
consumption of seeds. Ninety per cent of 
their food comes from such seeds as rice, 
wheat, kaoliang, millet, soybeans, ete. 

Professor Buck thinks that the Chinese 
farmers would be further ahead if they would 
raise more Indian corn and less kaoliang and 
especially if they would raise more in the way 
of fruits and vegetables. Their diet is un- 
doubtedly low in vitamins A and C as wel! as 
in protein. How the Chinese can maintain 
themselves at all on such a deficient diet is a 
mystery. 

The average Chinese family contains about 
six people and spends about $60 a year for 
food, $10 for fuel and $8 for clothing. Those 
farmers who are Christians spend $1.50 a year 
for the church, which is just about the same 
percentage of the Chinese farm income as the 
$28 a year spent by the average American 
farmers for religious purposes is of Ameri- 
ean farm income. The really expensive things 
are funerals and weddings, which cost about 
$25 each, and if a Chinese family is unlucky 
enough to have both of these in the same year, 
it will probably take several years to pay 
off the debt incurred. 

The three vices of Chinese farmers are 
smoking opium, gambling and drinking liq- 
uor. About one family in one hundred goes 
in for smoking opium, which costs about $25 


Farm 
Income in 
China 
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a year. Gambling is much more serious be- 
eause nearly one-third of the farmers gam- 
ble and the @verage loss is about $5 a year. 
Nearly two-thirds of the farmers drink liquor 
but drunkenness is evidently not a serious 
matter because an average of only about $1.20 
a year is spent in this way. 

After studying this book on Chinese farm- 
ing, a person can not help but reach the con- 
clusion that the average farmer in the United 
States is at least fifteen times as efficient as 
the farmer in China, and enjoys a standard 
of living fifteen times as high. In many ways 
the outlook of the average Chinese farmer is 
absolutely hopeless. One-half of them can not 
read or write and the one-half who have had 
some education get very little benefit out of 
it because the Chinese educational system is 
not designed in any way to help the Chinese 
to farm efficiently. In fact, the Chinese have 
a proverb which reads, ‘‘To learn to be a 
farmer, one need not study; one need only to 
do as his neighbor does.’’ 

As we contemplate the sad fate of the Chi- 
nese farmer, we can not help but reflect on 
the facet that the Chinese were civilized and 
had made a number of unusual inventions at 
a time when our forefathers were savage bar- 
barians in the forests of Europe. After such 
a reflection, we wonder as to whether we, 
in turn, shall sink due to our lack of under- 
standing of scientific, economic and spiritual 
forces, to be followed by some other race 
which surpasses us as much as we surpass the 
Chinese. Of course, it may be that the Chi- 
nese still have many things of value to con- 
tribute to us here in the west. But as we 
study Chinese agriculture, we can not help 
but conelude that the chief thing to be 
learned is to avoid small farms, hand labor 
and similar things which make for poor effi- 
ciency. Our own system, which makes for 
extensive use of machinery, has its own pe- 
euliar vices which we have not yet learned to 
master. But as we look ‘at our own system 
when it is at its very worst in this year of 
1931, we know that our farmers with all of 
their troubles are at least ten times as well off 
as the average Chinese farmer. 


Starving OST of us have al- 

: : ways assumed that 
Contagious good feeding would make 
Abortion both animals and human 


beings less susceptible to 
disease. So far as contagious abortion in eat- 
tle is eoneerned, this does not seem to be the 
case. Several years ago the Wisconsin sta- 
tion started a famous experiment with forty 
Holstein heifers half of which were fed on a 
good ration with plenty of protein, vitamins 
and minerals, and the other half of which 
were fed on a ration rather poor with respect 
to these essentials. All of the heifers were free 
from both tubereulosis and abortion to- start 
with, but both lots were exposed in a sys- 
tematice fashion. 

Strange to say, 61 per cent of the heifers 
on the good ration contracted the disease, 
whereas only 42 per cent of those on the poor 
ration contracted it. Half of the heifers on 
the good ration retained their afterbirth, 
whereas only one-sixth of those on the poor 
ration retained their afterbirth. Moreover, 
one-fourth of those on the good ration devel- 
oped udder trouble, whereas none of those on 
the poor ration had udder trouble. 

These Wisconsin results are certainly no 
argument for deliberately feeding cows on a 
poor ration in order to cut down the infeetion 
from abortion. It does seem, however, that 
those who have been hoping to fight abortion 
merely by good care and feeding will not have 
much luck. Also, there is a suggestion that 
Scientists should consider some of the diseases 
which may perhaps come both to animals and 
to human beings as a result of good nutri- 
tion. We have long had the theory that the 
unusual prevalence of colds among human be- 
ings may be due to too much food. 








: dds and Ends. 











WISH all the thoughtful farmers of the 

United States could have heard the points 
made by Dr. George Warren, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, before a small group of economists 
with regard to gold supplies and the future 
course of prices. It was in late May and I 
listened to the discussion with the very great- 
est interest because I knew that December 
future corn prices at Chicago at that time 
were only 48 cents, which would suggest 
about 30 cents for new corn on lowa farms. 
Furthermore, I knew that there were hun- 
dreds of other commodities selling at whole- 
sale almost equally cheap and that millions 
of people, because of these prices, were in 
great misery. 

When prices go lower, people who are in 
debt find they have a much heavier burden 
than they had anticipated. Finally the debts 
eat them up and they go bankrupt. Manu- 
facturers, farmers, and small town business 
men all know how this is. Laboring men find 
that they too are interested in falling prices 
when manufacturers, facing bankruptey, cut 
down the number of people on the payroll. 

I was much interested, therefore, when I 
heard Doctor Warren say that by 1940, un- 
less we are able to mine new gold faster than 
we have been during the past five years, 
prices of all kinds would average 20 or 30 per 
cent lower than they are right now. Warren 
backed up his position as follows: 

In 1850 there were 54,000,000 fine ounces 
of monetary gold in the world. Since that 
time world production of commodities has 
been inereasing at the rate of about 3.1 per 
cent annually. During the period extending 
from 1870 to 1890 monetary gold increased at 
the rate of only 1 or 2 per cent annually; 
therefore prices fell because there was a cum- 
ulative deficiency of gold relative to the out- 
put of goods. From 1900 to 1914, however, 
the output of new gold came on at the rate of 
4 or 5 per cent annually or enough to out- 
distanee the production of goods and, there- 
fore, prices rose. 

With world productivity as it is now, there 
should be an addition each year to the mon- 
etary gold stock of the world of at least 3.1 
per cent, if prices are to be held at the pres- 
ent point. Aetually new monetary gold is 
coming into being at the rate of only about 
2.4 per cent. By 1940, according to the gold 
delegation of the League of Nations, there 
will probably be in existence in the world 
about 659,000,000 fine ounces of monetary 
gold. To keep prices as high as they are at 
the present time will take about 843,000,000 
fine ounces. The deficiency of 22 per cent is 
enough to indicate a further serious price 
decline. 

The economists who heard Doctor War- 
ren’s analysis seemed to take it calmly, but I 
ecouldn’t help but shiver, beeause if he is 
right, the sufferings of the next ten years will 
be far greater than the suffering during the 
war time itself. Some of us wanted a bright 
spot in the picture so we asked Warren if 
he didn’t think there would be a pick-up in 
business during the next year or two. He was 
perfectly willing to grant that there might be 
considerable improvement during 1932 as a 
result of the cheap money which is now avail- 
able to responsible concerns. He seemed to 
think, however,* that this would be a tem- 
porary prosperity and that after a short 
breathing spell, prices would again turn 
downward because of the compulsion of the 
gold situation. Most of the economists seemed 
to be convinced by Doctor Warren’s analy- 
sis and those who disagreed with him did not 
put up a very convincing argument. 

Of course, the thing which I asked Doctor 
Warren was as to whether we should accept 
this situation as inevitable or whether we 
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should try to do something about it. Warren 
thinks that some day the world will not toler- 
ate such a barbarous thing as our present 
gold standard as now used, but he has small 
hopes that world monetary education can go 
on rapidly enough in the next ten or twenty 
years to change the rules of the game. In 
other words, he thinks the practical thing for 
folks to do is to figure that prices will keep 
on going lower with only occasional breath- 
ing spells for readjustments. Don’t go into 
debt in any extensive way until you ean be 
sure that large quantities of monetary gold 
are being pumped into the world’s eredit 
system or until you can be sure that the rules 
of the game are being changed so that there 
will not be such a terrible injustice to people 
who are in debt. 

Personally, I am inclined to think that the 
suffering which is going on now and whieh 
will continue in ease prices fall further will, 
sooner or later, cause some genuine thinking 
even on the part of those financial people 
who have hitherto deliberately evaded the 
issue. 

I am convineed that if the people in the 
United States spoke out with a single loud, 
clear voice, it would be possible to get enough 
cooperation from the heavily indebted coun- 
tries of Europe to set up a new monetary 
system which would practically do away with 
gold. There could be a central bookkeeping 
office to avoid the shipping of gold back and 
forth from country to country. Perhaps even 
silver could be remonetized on the basis of 
twenty-five parts of silver to one part of gold. 
There are dozens of practical schemes which 
might be used to keep the price level from 
descending to a point which will cause, in 
many nations of the world, unemployment, 
bloodshed, revolution, war and_ eventual 
chaos. 

It is more important now to set our house 
in order than ever before because of the fact 
that Russia, just around the corner, is preach- 
ing a different doctrine than ours. Probably 
she will not have any great success, but as 
long as we, having such a wealth of resourees 
and inventive power, exhibit such fearful in- 
ability to direct that power for the social 
good, Russian ideas are bound to be econ- 
tagious. 

Farmers who are genuinely interested in 
ideas of this sort, and I am appealing now to 
thoughtful farmers and not to those of rad- 
ical tendencies, should write to Dr. George 
F. Warren, Cornell University, Ithaea, N. Y., 
for the February, 1931, issue of Farm Eeo- 
nomics. I would eall especial attention to the 
tables on pages 1461 and 1463 of this issue. 
If every thoughtful person in the world could 
study these tables during the next year, I 
would feel that more had been accomplished 
for human happiness than thru any disarma- 
ment conference which is likely to be held. 


HIS spring I ran across a newspaper elip- 

ping telling about the observations of sei- 
entific men in France concerning the rela- 
tionship between magnesium in the soil and 
cancer in human beings. It seems that when 
there is plenty of magnesium in the soil, there 
is less likelihood of cancer in the people. 

Out of curiosity, therefore, I sent this elip- 
ping to the soils department of Iowa State 
College at Ames. Prof. B. J. Firkins of that 
department writes me that in the corn belt 
states there is great abundance of magnesium, 
several times as much as in New Jersey and 
Maryland. If there is anything to the French 
observation, therefore, it would seem that 
people eating food grown from corn belt 
soils should be more healthy than people eat- 
ing food grown from the poorer soils of some 
of the eastern states. 

Perhaps it is a good thing for the eastern 
cities of the United States that they get most 
of their food from the rather fresh soils of 
the middle west instead of from the worn 
soils of the seaboard. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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Green Hay 


By E. R. 
HENSON 


Proper Curing in the Windrow 
Means Safety in Storage 


cause of fire resulting from improperly 

cured hay, according to a statement 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
eulture. This fire loss, together with the 
many other losses in connection with the cur- 
ing of hay, makes the losses in the hay crop 
greater than in any other one crop. 

Excessive heating of moist hay results in 
fire in only about one case in seven. In other 
eases the hay turns black, becomes charred or 
carbonized and loses practically all of its 
feeding value. Cattle will eat this black hay 
but its feeding value is very low. When the 
heating of the hay is not so intense brown hay 
may result. This brown hay, if free of mold 
or dustiness, makes a fairly good feed altho 
it is much less valuable as feed than green 
field-eured hay. The proteins in particular 
are rendered indigestible in brown hay. Cat- 
tle often eat this brown fermented hay with 
even more relish than the green hay. This ex- 
tra consumption of the brown hay has led 
many feeders to conelude that sueh hay was 
just as good as normal hay. The real feeding 
value is shown to be decidedly lower when 
records are kept of the amount of hay 
consumed. 


Much Hay Sample Grade 


The records at our hay markets indieate 
that from 6 to as high’ as 17 per cent of the 
hay coming on the market has to be graded as 
sample grade because of its hot or heating 
condition. Another important loss is the me- 
chanical leaf loss which oeeurs in the process 
of curing and amounts to 10 per cent under 
average conditions. 

Reeent Iowa experiments have measured 
some of these losses and attempted to discover 
means of avoiding them. The problem of eur- 
ing quality hay speedily, and of safe storage 
have been investigated rather earefully. 

Changeable weather conditions in Iowa 
make it very desirable to cure our hay as rap- 
idly as possible. The ideas prevailing with 
reference to the rate of curing of hay when 
exposed in the swath, windrow and cock were 
extensively tested. It was found that the most 
rapid method of curing alfalfa hay was to 
leave it undisturbed in the swath after eut- 
ting. Hay handled in this way was safe for 
storage in seventeen hours of curing weather 
after cutting. This time does not include the 
overnight period. The hay windrowed imme- 
diately after cutting required an average of 
twenty-three hours to become field eured. 
When the hay was windrowed after 


mages lose $30,000,000 annually be- 


being one-half or three-fourths enred in order to produce hay of good quality, mow as soon as 
into a 


When the hay was 
windrowed when 
well wilted or about 
one-fourth cured 
the hay did not 
reach the cured con- 
dition until the end of twenty-one hours of 
curing. Hay cocked immediately was not 
cured until the end of ninety-two curing 
hours after cutting. 

It is evident from these studies that the 
sooner the hay is piled together the slower it 
cures. Green hay thrown into a windrow set- 
tles rather compactly together. When the 
hay is one-half or three-fourths eured the 
windrow remains more open and curing is not 
delayed. 


Cocked Hay Loss Small 


Speed is not all that should be considered 
in selecting a method of hay euring. The 
quality of the hay produced is a very impor- 
tant factor. Hay cured in the swath entirely 
lost 10 per cent. of its weight as leaves, while 
hay windrowed after it was well wilted lost 
about the same. Coeked hay suffered less 
than one per cent in leaf loss. 

In order to produce hay of good quality in 
the shortest possible time the hay should be 
eut as soon as the dew is off in the morning 
and thrown into a windrow as soon as the hay 
is well wilted. Generally the hay should be 
left in this windrow without further attention 
until it is eured. The practice of turning the 
windrow over with the tail end of the rake is 
to be recommended only when the windrow is 
unusually heavy or where the hay has been 
wet by rains or heavy dews. Under these eon- 
ditions the turning should be done as soon as 
the top of the windrow is dry while the re- 
mainder of the hay is still soft. Half-dry hay 
when turned by the rake loses as much as 4 
per eent of its weight in leaves and the eur- 
ing of the hay is not hastened materially. 
Turning windrows eauses some loss of leaves 
even when the hay is still somewhat moist. 

In good curing weather an unusually geod 
quality of hay with excellent green color may 
be produced by cutting in the afternoon, rak- 
ing early the next morning and leaving in the 
windrow until cured. 

Hay placed in the mow should have less 
than 27 per cent moisture if the hay is to re- 
tain its green color. Occasionally hay with 
more moisture than this will keep and retain 
its color, but more often it will heat and be- 
come brown in color. There is no means of 


the time required was but very little the dew is off in the morning and throw the swath 


longer than for full swath euring. 


windrow with the side delivery as soon as the hay is well wilted. 


In Europe, the “hot pock. 
ets” in heating hay stacks 
are treated with water or 


chemicals. 


telling the moisture eontent exaetly, other 
than by weighing as is done in experimental 
work. The rule of thumh method which seems 
most nearly accurate is the twisting of a wisp 
of the hay. If moisture does not show when 
firmly twisted the hay may be put in the mow 
with reasonable expectations of its keeping 

Brown hay results from placing hay with 
more than 30 per cent moisture in the mow. 
The best brown hay is produced when hay 
with between 33 and 40 per eent moisture 
heats within two or three days to about 150 
degrees Fahrenheit, then gradually eools off 
after a period of six or eight weeks. When 
such hay fails to heat rapidly, probably be- 
cause of its loose condition, a very heavy mold 
growth will develop. During this period of 
mold formation the stems become softened by 
the warm, moist vapors, and the entire mass 
settles together compactly so that the heat is 
finally raised to a point where the molds are 
killed. Sueh hay when finally cooled will be 
brown or gray in color but the molds present 
make it ‘‘dusty’’ and of much poorer quality 
than brown hay produced by rapid heating 
whieh kills the molds. 


Moisture in Hay Dangerous 


Black hay and the likelihood of spontane- 
ous combustion is the result of piling large 
masses of hay together with more than 35 per 
cent moisture. The danger of fire and of ear- 
bonization seems to be greatest in hay con- 
taining moderate amounts of moisture. Ex- 
cessive moisture produces a ‘‘cold sweat’’ and 
a rotting of the hay with abundant mold 
growth. The exact point at which spontane- 
ous fires oceur has not been determined. Hay 
containing between 40 and 45 per cent moist- 
ure may heat to 70 degrees centigrade or 
about 160 degrees Fahrenheit in eight days’ 
time. This hot hay may heat within three or 
four minutes to above 200 degrees centigrade 
and eatch fire, or it may gradually cool oft. 

When hay heats to these high temperatures 
the supply of air seems to determine whether 
it will eateh fire or not. Extremely high tem- 
peratures and actual fire very likely start in 
so-called ‘‘hot pockets’’ in the great mass of 
hay which is heating but not excessively hot. 
These ‘‘hot pockets’’ may be very small but 
they are insulated from the rest of the 
hay by a very compact, cemented, gum- 
my mass which is produeed during 
heating by (Coneluded on page 25) 
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Three More Opinions on Saving 
the Weanling Pigs 
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“f\UT of the last seven farrowing 
seasons only twice have I wean- 
ed less than eight pigs per sow,” Leon 
T. Linthacum of Polk county, Iowa, 
reported in our recent letter con- 
test on handling pigs after weaning 
time. Mr. Linthacum gives consid- 
erable credit to a slop consisting of 
skimmed milk, wheat middlings and 
a little oil meal. He writes as fol- 
lows: 
“When the pigs are six weeks old, 
] give them skimmed milk twice 
daily. During the last week that the 
pigs run with the sows I mix some 
wheat middlings and a little oi] meal 
with the skimmed milk. I take the 


weeks old, vaccinated at seven weeks 
and weaned at eight. If they show 
signs of worms I give them santonin 
capsules. The pigs are kept here as 
long as the weather permits. From 
here they are put in a hog pen with 
a concrete feeding floor and fed the 
same feed they had when in the pas- 
ture, with the exception of clover, 
until they are ready for market.” 


Roy Vanderford of Nemaha coun- ~ 


ty, Nebraska, weans his pigs at four 
weeks of age after gradually getting 
them on a grain and pig meal ration. 
His letter contains the following ex- 
planation: 

“In order to wean so early I start 
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Wisp sows from the pigs so as to leave feeding pig meal and shelled corn 
vhen the pigs in their own home. I make when the pigs are two weeks old. I 
mow as few changes as possible during have little pens which the pigs can 
o the first two weeks the pigs are go into at any time, and eat from 
With alone. self-feeders. It’s not many days up- e 
ow “I keep corn before the hogs all _ til they are in these pens two-thirds 
‘om during the feeding period. In the of the time cracking corn and eating Cc “tc er COO 
t ca summer I begin feeding a slop about pig meal. As they get to eating more 
et two weeks after pig meal and corn 
— the pigs have 6 ~. they gradually 
or 30 ¢ a 
“en worn, Bre ™ Pe oe . . A power loss is a vicious sneak- 2. A cultivator offers little opportunity for 
. consists of skim- More About Ho s the age 0 ou : power losses. But remember, cultivating is a 
be- med milk, wheat £ weeks they hard- thief. Ask any factory manager. long steady grind for the tractor. An improp- 
nold middlings and oil ner = ly miss their mo- q erly lubricated transmission will steal power 
: Some one has jokingly said , ; ' He will tell you power losses can tom a smooth-running engine. If you didn't 
l of meal. I let this that “we raise more corn so we ther’s milk when start the season off by draining and filling up 
| by slop stand from : they are weaned. 1 th f doll with fresh, high quality oil, you should do so 
aN : can raise more hogs to eat steal thousands of dollars. inet — 
; one feed to-the . After I shut them immediately. Don’t risk worn gears and a 
hass next. This slop is more corn in this great state of com G8 mo sluggish machine. Consult your dealer for the 
it 1s given rather thick lowa.” a hogs — im- thers, I start giv- They can rob you too. Even correct grade of Mobiloil for the transmission. 
“: so that the hogs ne i in “belt so we 128. them fourth if your tractor is operating per- 
| be take as little ex- waere @ the corm bet se we cutting alfalfa, al- e ‘ 
sent cess water as pos- have = — > one! giving so shorts and slop fectly, the implement behind may 
lity sible. This slop is our readers another hog story. twice a day. Shell- ‘ : 
ring continued usually This one ene . consist of ed corn and pig be slowing up the work, stealing 
until the hogs are the remainder of the pig con- meal are still power, and causing excess fuel 
sold. I feed no test letters. How do your hog- kept before them , ; 
tankage or min- raising methods en with all the time. and oil consumption. 
erai to the spring the <~ mentioned in the “At about eight | se ee 
piee as I figure letters? weeks of age I | Worn gears, chains and bear- : ae 
ine- the skimmed milk castrate the pigs | . r : p WAS 3. Power mowers offer an unusually good op- 
rge furnishes the = and as soon as | ings, due to improper lubrication SS ae mes Sine Moun mean rn 
per same materials. ; ; they are healed I with inferior oils and greases, are blades are sharp and clean at all times. If the 
ear “The fall crop of pigs I hand-fed vaccinate for cholera. I then change : pitman pin bearing is equipped with a pressure 
nes the trinity mixture (ground lime them to a new lot, turning them on the main cause for power losses. ting use Mobilgrease. If equipped with 
, t 40 ls; t bone black alfalfa sture. Here I feed tl wont cep aie Vern Niet Being Gaus 
Ex- stone, pounds, spen € . a pa . ere eec em It takes good ammunition to go Where contact occurs between sickle bar and 
and or ground bone meal, 40 pounds; nothing but shelled corn in self- | g €° wedge plates, friction loss can be avoided by 
aid common salt, 20 pounds) starting feeders. I keep bloc kK mineral and gunning for this sneak-thief, — of Mobiloil “CW” with hand 
feed when the pigs are ten weeks fresh water before them all the time. fh 
Ne- old. I do not slop fall pigs. My hogs average 200 pounds at six power losses. By good ammuni- 
lay “Our spring pigs are farrowed in months. I have never yet been | ti : — 
ist- the central hog house and moved’ bothered by disease this way, al- 10n we mean Constant attention, 
or into the field at about four weeks though I do not raise hogs on as | day after day, with quality oils 
vs’ of age. There they remain until large a scale as some. 
or ebout July when they are brought “I find that by weaning the pigs at and greases that stand up on 
rade back to the barn on account of the four weeks, the sows do not suckle the tats 
iff hot weather. The fall pigs are far- @own so much and they are in much aaa 
ai rowed in the fields and remain there’ better condition to go ahead and 
er until the deep snow comes. raise fall pigs, or if you want to mar- — 
her “I use lye in the hog house each ket them it does not take nearly so 4. Watch the swinging arm mechanism on a 
‘m- ume it is cl d. Ik the bed long to fatten the for market hey Goer. Be mews Seay, yet eae 
. ae tC ee eaned. eep te ( 3 mas a a them up r mé et. tremely high pressure. If the machine is 
in dry with bright straw. I pour crank- I've found that by raising my pigs in equipped with an oil reservoir keep it well 
ot case oil over the hogs occasionally to the manner I have described, I lose filled na Kerr Re ena Make sure Ln 
kee : ‘ P OY P 7 57 7a ‘ : 7 power is delivered to ie swinging arm. s¢ 
ot. keep down lice and mange. I worm far less after weaning time than by Mobilgrease in all pressure fittings and cpen 
put cur fall pigs with santonin in slop, any other way I have tried. gears. This also gives full protection from the 
the twice about 40 days apart. The wearing effect of dust and dirt. Use Voco 
a. spring Pigs seem not to ‘become Wheel Bearing Grease in grease cups. 
ng vormy with the feed I use. 1am How to Get Rid of Ants 
1 keeping a feed record this year for : : 
3) the first time.” The only way to get rid of ants is 1. On your combine watch out for power losses 
to find their nests and destroy the at these points: cutter bar mechanism, blower 
Sanitation Most Important queen. With the queen killed, no bearings, elevator, grain cylinder bearings and 
Win ‘ ‘ : s Be: ; : reel drive. Apply Mobilgrease to all pressure 
Viliam B. Askew of Van Buren more eggs will be laid and the fittings and vertical grease cups. It sticks on 
county, Iowa, is convinced that sani- production of the worker ants will the job and protects bearings and gears from 
tation is one of the most important stop. the wearing effect of dust. Brush Mobilgrease 
essentials i h me H a Carbo bisulphid 41] kill h lightly on chains. _ Never use old crankcase 
ea raising. e ae ~arbon isuiphiae Wi I the drainings on combine bearings. That is sure 
scribes his methods in these words: queen and get rid of the workers. It to cause wear and power losses. 
“While the pigs are young I clean may be difficult to find the nest, and 
4 the pens out once a day or oftener sometimes when the nest is found it 
a 1 necessary and bed them with a_ will be hard to get at, as in founda- 
small amount of straw. After the tion walls. When the colony is lo- ae S 
Pigs are two weeks old, I turn eight cated, however, pour an ounce or two 
or ten sows together and feed them of the liquid into each of several < 
on the drive-way floor. I leave them holes made in the nest with a sharp- 
there for about a week and then move’ ened stick, and then quickly stop up 
them to a clover pasture where a each hole with a clod of dirt. A 
Straw shed has been constructed for heavy wet blanket thrown over the 
their shelter. An automatic waterer nest helps to retain the gas and to 
iS connected with a tank to furnish make fumigation more effective. The 
the water supply. (This is usually liquid evaporates quickly and the gas 
| @round the first week in May.) The permeates the whole nest, destroy- 
Waterer is cleaned daily. I discon- ing the colony. Say 
, tinue feeding oats at this time but Carbon bisulphide is highly inflam- Because it is Made — Not Found 
keep feeding commercial supplement mable and explosive and no form of 
ma self-feeder. fire or light should be brought near ‘ } 
The pigs are castrated when five the place which is being fumigated. VAC U U M O IL C OM PANY 
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‘Dame Fashion Says— 


ERE we are back again with some 

news notes from Dame Fashion. 
First of all you’ll want to wear white 
—from tip to toe. You’ll want to 
accentuate the white with dashes of 
color, however — a splashy band 
around: your hat, a gaudy tie to 
match the hat band, a bright, plain 
colored jacket, a colored belt—almost 
anything that will add a spot of color 
to a more or less colorless outfit. 

Cottons are being used a lot, as 
well as linens. I saw one of the love- 
liest linen dresses the other day, 
made of a delicate coral shade. It 
was made with a square neckline 
and had heavy, horizontal rows of 
insertion in the blouse placed about 
two inches apart. The skirt began at 
the normal waistline and was made 
with a tight fitted yoke. It received 
its fullness from the plaits in the 
skirt that were stitched down to 
about knee length. The linen was 
very heavy and of & lovely quality. 
The insertion was white and made 
one think a bit of ‘the old fashioned 
hairpin lace that we used to make. 
Worn with a white linen jacket, and 
other white accessories, the dress 
would be charming. 

While ever so many of the skirts 
are pleated, many of them are gored 
to give the circular effect. They 
don’t, however, have the enormous 
flare of last year. 

I thought at first that 
dresses just weren’t going to be found 
this summer, but I noticed that a lot 
of sleeveless dresses are appearing 
now and I finally decided that I was 
looking for them a bit too early in 
the season. 

So many lovely party frocks are 
being shown, made of soft chiffon 
voile, all-over eyelet embroidery, or 
cotton net. They are quite charming 
and could be duplicated quite inex- 
pensively.—E. B. 


sleeveless 


For a Loafer’s Scrapbook 
EMEMBER we said some time 
ago that no matter how orderly 

we plan our loafing we always need 

to slip in odd things which never 
wait for our plans? 

Well, that’s what’s happened this 
time. Trees will wait, and just now, 
the birds are back. They are build- 
ing homes and raising families and 
wearing their finest new dresses and 
binging their very best songs, and 
we mustn’t miss this chance to learn 
all we can about our best friends. 

Even bird hiking ought to be or- 
derly. You always gain more informa- 
tion if you set out to learn definite 
things. For example, many birds be- 
long in groups, like the warblers, 
and most of a group live in similar 
places. So, if you want one kind of 
bird, you go to one place to find it, 
and if another kind, to another place. 
Suppose then, you start out by mak- 
ing the object of each hike some par- 
ticular group. Of course, you won't 
let this keep you from a single op- 
portunity to watch all birds, even if 
they don’t happen to be in the group 
you are studying. 

Now, try this out, too. See if it 
doesn’t help you to learn something 
about the group before you start into 
the field. A good bird book is best 
for this, and if you get a handy size, 
you'll feel more like taking it with 
you. Good, accurately colored illus- 
trations help a lot. 

Although not essential, you'll get 
much farther and see more birds if 
you have a pair of field glasses. Birds 
move fast, you know, and you must 
spot them quickly. 

Notebook and pencil should always 
go with you. Each time you go out 
you should note the date and time of 
day, birds you saw, where you saw 


them, what they were doing, what 
they were eating, and what their 
songs sounded like to you. These 


field notes, even though repeated for 
the same birds many times, will teach 
you more about birds than you can 
ever learn from _ books. 

Best of all, if you know some bird 
lover who will let you go along on a 
field trip, he or she can help you 
learn the birds much faster. Nest- 
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ing time is bird hiking time for 
all good loafers. Next time we 
will compare our notes on. where we 
found different kinds of birds and 
some of the interesting things we 
found out about them.—I. T. Bode. 





Bread Bakers 
‘N\ OTHER, where’s our dairy ther- 

1 mometer? Do we have any 
whole wheat flour? May I get some 
compressed yeast after school to- 
night?” 

“Yes, Jane, we have some flour, and 
you may get the yeast tonight! I 
will look for the thermometer today. 
But now may I ask some questions? 
What do you want all these things 
for? What are you planning to do? 
Where are you going?” 

“Oh, mother, didn’t you know? We 
are going to have club at Ruby’s to- 
morrow. Each one of us is to take 
all the ingredients necessary to make 
one loaf of bread. Two of the girls 
and our leader are going to teach us 
how to make the most delicious whole 
wheat bread imaginable.” 

“That will certainly be nice!” re- 
marked her mother. 

At noon we find Jane talking to 
some of her Four-H school friends. 

“Hello, Ruth! Are you going to 
club at Ruby’s tomorrow?” 

“Of course, I bought my yeast this 
noon. I can hardly wait until I can 
use it! I wonder how many of the 
girls are going, anyway.” 

“We're going,” chorused three girls 
as they hurried past on the way to 
their classrooms. 

“Looks like a good turn out to me,” 
whispered Jane as she and Ruth 
parted. 

The next day, Saturday, we catch 
a glimpse of Jane at the club meet- 
ing. It is rather hard to pick her out 
among all the other apron-covered 
girls, but there she is, down at the 
end of the long table, listening to 
something Joyce is saying. 

“Mother can’t bake bread at all and 
I can’t do it very well, so Dad said 
he would bring me if I’d learn how 
to make good bread! I’m going to 
try real hard to please him!” Joyce 





GIRLS 


was saying, as she sifted some flour 
in her bowl to clean it out nicely. 


“Mamma Brown” (that is what 
they always call their leader) “can’t 
we do something like this every 


time?” asked Jane late in the after- 
noon as she tucked a very nice loaf 
of bread under her arm ready to 
leave for home. 

“If that’s what you girls want to 
do, we will plan a lesson on fancy 
breads such as Swedish Tea Rings, 
for the next meeting, Jane!” prom- 
ised Mrs. Brown. 

“Oh, mother! See my loaf of bread. 
It was the most fun making it. I 
never knew bread making could be 
so much fun,” Jane told her mother 
when she reached home. “And 
mother, Mrs. Brown said we could 
learn how to make all kinds of fancy 
bread at our next meeting. Isn't it 
splendid? I like club work better 
and better every day,’”’ confided Jane 
as she hurried upstairs to change her 
dress so she could help her mother as 
much as possible after she had been 
gone all day.—Orine Conard, Cal- 
houn county. 


Keep Sash Curtains Dainty 


NE of the many details that can 
make a room look dainty or drab 
is the appearance of the sash cur- 
tains that cover the panes of win- 
dows and French doors. As these 
are usually tightly drawn over a rod 
at both the top and the bottom, dust 
and dirt are more likely to cling to 
them than from curtains that hang 
loosely from a rod at the top. 
The laundering of sash curtains is 
a simple matter, especially if they 
are made of net, scrim, or some other 
sturdy, openwork fabric. If so, iron- 
ing can be dispensed with entirely. 
Wash the curtains in the usual way 
with plenty of soap and warm water, 
and while they are still wet, put 
them in place on the rods. They will 
dry smoothly and stretch to just the 
proper size with the edges even and 
straight. If there are headings at the 
top and bottom, they should be 
pinched into plaits with the fingers 
when the curtains are about half dry. 





Summer 


Vacation days again—days when 
when we start out energetically on 


I'd heartily endorse that. 
as a project.) 
pier social hours? Will 
direction? 


your 





or let them dwindle and die as new 

I wonder just what you are planning to accomplish this vacation? 
A reading project to include an approved list of good books? A canning, 
clothing or room project with your Four-H group? Some definite kitchen 
accomplishment? Music? Gardening? A good times project? (Yes, indeed 
Good wholesome fun is always worth listing 
Or are you planning to carry out regular health and 
better grooming habits? And what about better club programs and hap- 
vacation 


There’s so much to do but with adovely summer ahead of you much 
can be accomplished, can't it? I'll be interested in hearing of your sum- 
mer plans—and I know all of Our Girls will, too. For every letter printed, 
I'ul send you one dollar, The more unusual the project, the better. Now 
do write us all about your very own summer project.—E. B. 


Projects 


we either do things—or don’t. Days 
projects and either carry them thru 
interests arise. 


energies be turned in that 














Bumming in Berlin 


Russian trains are always. late. 


When we left Moscow, we were 
afraid we wouldn't get to the Polish 


- border in time to catch our train to 


Warsaw, and we didn’t. As a matter 


- of fact, it wasn’t the train we were 


so anxious to get—it was food! After 
eleven days on the Trans-Siberian on 
a diet composed almost exclusively 
of .corn flakes, corned beef, and 
canned foods, you can imagine tha 
size of our appetites! 


I- shall. always remember Poland 
for its food. (With my stomach, so 
to speak!) Lovely, crunchy. white 
rolls. Creamy scrambled eggs which 
you eat with a spoon. Delicious cof- 
fee with whipped cream on top. It 
seemed almost impossible that the 
U. S. S..R: with its almost humorous 
inefficiency and lack of everything 
in the way of physical comforts was 
only a few miles behind. And what 
a difference in these two peoples! 
The Poles were clean, well-dressed, 
courteous. Warsaw is one of the old- 
est and most beautiful cities in 
Europe. We were there on a spark- 
ling clear day, and being well-fed 
for the first time in all those days 
probably made things seem extra 
wonderful. But we had to hurry 
away. So with a hurried glance at 
some of the parks and palaces, we 
wrote some postcards to the 
back home (which we mailed in the 
wrong box, by the way), gave a 
thought to Paderewski (whom you 
know was the first president of Po- 
land) and caught the train to Berlin. 

Berlin is beautiful. It is also the 
most American city in Europe. That 
is the thing which strikes the visitor 
first. The crowds on the streets look 
like American crowds. The window 
displays, the advertising, all look fa- 
miliar. And what complexions! Both 
men and women have the most un- 
believably pink and white dazzling 
skins. Even in England, where the 
girls are famed for good complexions, 
I saw nothing to equal those in Ber- 
lin. Berlin is gay and lively, clean 
and orderly. The visitor sees no 
visible signs of the depression which 
grips Germany. (But then, I didn’t 
see many signs of the depression in 
New York or Des Moines!) The 
weather still favored us, so our first 
morning in Berlin we put on our 
best clothes and started down the 
famous street, Unter den Linden. I 
wish I could make you see it. This 
broad thorofare lined with palaces, 
beautiful churches, parks. The 
crowds all in their west clothes. (Ger- 
mans like colorful things. We saw 
one man in a pale lavender overcoat 
with a hat to match. Very smart!) 
It was Sunday, so our first visit was 
to the great “Dom” or cathedral. This 
is a comparatively new cathedral— 
as cathedrals go—but it is most im- 
posing. The great organ, the special 
baleony reserved in the old days for 
the Kaiser and his family, the wed- 
ding and christening. rooms were all 
interesting. The crypt, where lie 
buried the members of the Hohenzol- 
lern family, can only be visited by 
special permission from the former 
Kaiser. “He is in exile,” our guide 
explained, “but these are still his 
ancestors.” 

Across. the street from the “Dom,” 
is the great and ancient winter pal- 
ace, from whose balcony the Kaiser 
proclaimed war in 1914. We slid our 
feet into great felt shoes (so as not 
to mar the beautiful polished floors) 
and went thru this palace—thru the 
room where Theodore Roosevelt and 
the Kaiser walked arm in arm, under 
the doorway where still hangs the 
Kaiser’s good luck horseshoe, into 
the great library where he read every 
evening. (Here the guide made us 
sit for a moment on the leather divan 
so that we could say afterward we'd 
sat with the Kaiser.) We admired 
the priceless art treasures and the 
antiques which included a beautiful 
desk made from the wood of Nelson's 
flagship “The Victory,” and present- 
ed to the Kaiser by Queen Victoria. 

We couldn’t stay to see more so 
we said goodbye to Berlin, but with 
the firm intention of coming back 
again some day.—Rachel Hawthorne. 
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Baby beef prices in May averaged 
about $6.75 a hundred, or lower than 
at any time in 20 years. Our chart, 
however, does not show as great a 
loss as was suffered by baby beef 
feeders in 1920 when the trouble 
was severe because of high corn 
prices. 

Nine hundred pound fat steers 
marketed in May of 1931 were fatten- 
ed on corn which cost 70.4 cents a 
pushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of 10 years, it has re- 
quired the value of 63.7 bushels of 
such corn to convert a calf weighing 
four hundred pounds the preceding 
July into a nine hundred pound fat 
steer for the May market. Last July 
a four hundred pound calf cost $27. 
The total cost of a nine hundred 
pound fat steer, ‘therefore, was about 
The selling price was $6.75 
per hundred or $62.10 per head. This 
leaves a loss of $9.74 as compared 


$71.84. 


Baby Beet P rofits and Eosses 


with a loss of $11.95 in April. The loss 
this month is not quite as great as 
last month, because of the fact that 
the feeder calves to make these 
steers cost less and the corn cost 
less. These cheaper costs of pro- 
duction counterbalance the sudden 
drop in the market for the nine hun- 
dred pound fat steers. 

We are afraid that there will not 
be much improvement in fat cattle 
prices during June although there 
may be a little toward the close of 
the month. Sometime in July, how- 
ever, or early August, we would ex- 
pect business conditions to be enough 
better to help prices somewhat. Also 
at this time, there should be a de- 
shortage in fat cattle. Next 
winter corn will probably be so cheap 
that there should be a little money 
in feeding cattle. 


cided 


The hog outlook, 
however, seems to be a little better 
than cattle. 


BABY BEEF-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss per head when corn is fed to baby beeves instead of being sold as corn 


Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in May averaged 
about $6.50 a hundred, or about 85 
cents a hundred lower than in April. 
A slight price decline in May is cus- 
tomary, but the drop this year was 
considerably more than usual. 

A price of $6.50 a hundred for hogs 
at Chicago in May is about equiva- 
lent to 42 cents for corn on Iowa 
farms. This is about the price pre- 
vailing for corn on the average Iowa 


farm where it is not necessary to 
ship corn in from the outside. Most 
lowa farmers therefore feel that 


there is not much choice between 
selling corn on the market and feed- 
ing it to hogs. 

The weighted price of Chicago No. 
2 corn fed into hogs marketed in 
May, 1931 was 68.3 cents a bushel. 
As a ten year average hogs have sold 
in the month of May at a price equi- 
Valent to 12.3 bushels of such corn. 
The value of 12.3 bushels of 68.3 cent 
corn gives a cost of $8.40 per hun- 
dred. The selling price was $6.50 per 
hundred or there was a loss of $1.90 


per hundred in May of 1931. This is 
a slightly greater loss than in April 
end March, but is somewhat less than 
in February. 

We do not expect much strength 


in hog prices during the first two 
or three weeks of June, but there 


is a chance of a little improvement 
in late June and perhaps there may 
be a decided upturn in late July and 
August. The improvement in the late 
summer depends to a considerable 
extent on an improvement in busi- 
ness conditions. The hog supply will 
almost certainly be short, but the 
shortage will not help prices much 
unless there is a little pick-up in 
business. 

While we do not expect hog prices 
to be very high next winter, we do 
think they will be higher than corn 
and would expect our chart to show 
a definite profit area beginning 
sometime in January or February 
of 1932. This profit area, if it comes, 
will be caused chiefly by exceeding- 
ly low corn prices. 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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VW ren motors, with 


higher temperatures and in- 


creased bearing pressures, need 


a modern oil. 


One that will 


stay stubbornly on the job. 


Resisting wear. Delivering 


maximum mileage. 


This new 


and finer lubricant does these 
things so well that it is the 
world’s finest oil for your motor. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY, BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


100% PARAFFIN BASE 


A GRADE FOR EVERY CAR 


30° 


FOR CARS, 
TRUCKS, AND 
TRACTORS 











WORM 


to Kill Large Roundworms, 
Hookworms, Stomach Worms 
in Hogs, Sheep, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe — No Long, Costly Setback — Easy to Give— 
Low Cost —Dependable, A Parke-Davis Product. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 

F R £ Ee 2 ILLUSTRATED 

WORM BULLETINS 
Parke, Davis & Co. will send you practical, 
helpful information on removing worms 

from Livestock and Poultry. 
For free bulletins address 
Desk N-41-S, Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & COQ. 


Detroit, Michigan 











Castrate This New Way- Use 
GIANT EMASCULATOMES 


Bloodless—Safe— 
Sure—Quick— / 
Sanitary—Hu- 
mane Castration 
Eliminates dan; 


Proved best easiest quickest way tocastrate 
COLTS — LAMBS— 


| Severs cord without open wound. Two sizes. 


LITTLE GIANT for use on lambs— 1234 ins. $950 
long, black Japan finished . .....+-+-s —_ 
animals. Big Giant 

Twin ice and Joints, 

is fniahedimeliver aluminum. Rust-resisting 1 —_ 
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A Globe -Trotter 


at Your Service 








for the Program 
Committee of your organization. 
Rev. James T. Nichols, famous 
world traveler, is now available for 
speeches on his adventures in fifty 
foreign countries. All speaking 
dates filled on moderate 
Some of the subjects of his talks 
are: 


Here’s a tip 


terms. 


Around the World in 
Sixty Minutes 


Constantinople and the 


New Turkey 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine 


Write to us today for 
dates and details. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 


lowa Homestead 


Des Moines lowa 




















A Recipe Shower 
FTER the surprise caused by the 
announcement of Betty’s engage- 

ment was over, the question of what 
kind of shower we could give her 
followed. With Janet in New York, 
Catharine in Florida until late spring, 
Mary in Illinois and only a few other 
close friends near, the usual jolly 
get-together and shower seemed im- 
possible for our crowd this time. 

Peggy was our bride of last June. 
She ran over Tuesday morning and 
we were talking over what we might 
do, meanwhile munching on some 
fresh-baked cookies. Peggy asked 
how to make the cookies so I brought 
out the file and handed her the 
recipe. 

“Wonder how Betty will like cook- 
ing?’ she remarked while copying 
proportions. Right then the idea 
came—a recipe shower! 

To make the collection uniform in 
size we bought a standard recipe file. 
It came in assorted colors so we 
chose green, Betty’s favorite color. 
With the blank cards and a list of 
mames we set to work. To each 
friend we sent two cards asking her 
to write a favorite recipe on each and 
return them to Betty on the seven- 
teenth of the month. We dispatched 
the green box to arrive the same day 
that the letters would. 

On the eighteenth Betty called 
Peggy and me to come down. We 
were glad to do so, being curious 
to see how the plan had worked. To 
our list we had added the names of 
old neighbors and friends besides 
those of our own group. All together 
they sent a veritable deluge of good 
wishes and choice 
recipes for Betty. 
While reading them 
over we found a 
great variety. The 
most unusual recipe 
was sent by Mrs. 
Carls, a neighbor 
who had known us 
all our lives. We 
rather thought she 
had made good use 
of her recipe for pre- 
serving a husband. 
This was what she 
had written on one 
of the cards for the 
file: 

“First, be careful 
of your selection; 
when once the selec- 
tion has been made, <.. 
Jet the past remain 
forever settled and 
give your attention 
to the future. Some 
insist on keeping the 
husband in a pickle, 
while others prefer hot 


water. It 
does seem to be generally known that 


even poor varieties can be made 
sweet, tender and good by garnish- 
ing with patience, smiles and affec- 
tion. Wrap them in a mantle of char- 
ity and keep warm with a steady fire 
of devotion. Thus treated, they will 
keep for years. Sometimes they im- 
prove with age.”—Mary Bullis. 


Sewing Room Suggestions 


\ JITH everything conveniently ar- 
ranged, it is possible to sit down 
a few minutes and do some sewing. 
This is particularly restful on those 
days when one is standing or walk- 
ing practically every minute. 
Having everything assembled, one 
can really accomplish quite a bit. 
There are long, sharp shears,. and 
shorter ones, which are never al- 
lowed to leave the sewing room. 
There is thread of every needed size 
and color, and needles which are 
thin and sharp but have large eyes. 
My portable electric sewing ma- 
chine is my biggest time saver. It 
enables me to sew twice, and almost 
three times as fast as with the old 
one operated by the foot pedal. I[ 
can use both hands to guide the ma- 
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terial under the press- 
er foot, smoothing it 
and straightening it, 

and can go just as fast as the ma- 
chine will travel when the material 
is basted. If only pinned, there is 
still some time saving. The machine 
will go as slowly as desired. 

Dressmaker pins are bought by 
the half pound. They are very shiny, 
thin, and sharp, slipping into the ma- 

terial easily. After one has ex- 
perience, considerable basting 
can be eliminated by careful 
pinning, however I would rather 
spend the time basting outer 
garments, where it is important 
to have details, style and fit 
correct. 

There are sewing machines 
equipped with a small electric 
bulb to throw the 
light onto the ma- 
terial as it goes un- 
der the presser foot. 
It is very essential 
to have good light, 
in order to save the 
eyes as well as to 
keep stitching 
straight and 
neat. 

A small traveler’s 
iron, used last sum- 
mer in camp, has 
proved useful in the 
sewing room. It is 
like a doll’s iron, yet 
larger. It rests over 
a can of liquid fuel which is ignited 
with a match and extinguished by 
placing the lid on the can. Seams 
pressed open, or flat, fit better. In 
making silk dresses, a more tailored 
appearance is obtained by pressing 
before proceeding with the next step. 
Wool garments are given a final 
touch by steam pressing at the dry 
cleaner’s. If a great deal of sewing 
of outer garments is being done, it 
pays to bring the large ironing board 
and iron into the sewing room. A 
hem may be turned, pressed, and 
stitched in finally by hand, right 
on the ironing board. Pleats are laid 
and pressed firm, using a flour sack 
wrung out of warm water. 

Some sort of a filing case ought 
to be in the sewing room for pat- 
terns and partially made garments. 
One woman painted an orange crata 
black and uses it for filing patterns, 
and she uses suit boxes, stacked upon 
each other in the linen closet, one 
containing pieces cut and ready to 
baste, another with portions to be 
stitched, and another with garments 
ready for buttonholes or snaps to be 
sewed while she listens to the radio. 

There are a number of Iowa State 
and U. S. Department of Agriculture 
bulletins that are available to the 


edges 


A Contest for Good Gardeners 


Have you noticed our cover page this week? 
with us again—but only for a few months. Don’t you wish some- 
times that we could have them with us the year ’round? On our 
cover page you will notice pictures of attractive garden spots from 


We're interested in encouraging good gardens—vegetable, flower 
or shrub. For that reason we're promoting a Good Gardener’s Con- 
test and offering prizes for the best amateur photograph of good 


There are many things you'll want to photograph—that lovely 
hedge of flowering shrubs with the rambling old house for a back- 
ground, the new trellis over. the garden gate, the rose arbor, the lily 
pool with flecks of sunlight making it deep and dark, the straight, 
clean rows of the vegetable garden with father hoeing or mother 
picking peas, the corner of the lawn that you've fixed up into an 
out-of-doors living room, the bird bath—there’s actually no place to 


For the best flower or landscape garden picture (it must be clear 
as well as attractive) and an accompanying explanatory letter, we 
will offer a prize of seven dollars; for the second best landscape or 
flower picture we will give a five dollar prize, and for the third 
best picture, a prize of three dollars will be given. A similar series 
of prizes will be given for the best vegetable gardening pictures— 
seven dollars for the best (with an explanatory letter), five dollars 
for second place and three dollars for third place, 

Send photographs to the Garden Club Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa, on or before October 1, 1931. 
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home seamstress free, 
or for a very nominal 
sum. I think it is a 
splendid idea to keep a file for some 
of these most practical helps. 

While most home seamstresses fol- 
low a pattern quite in detail, a care- 
ful study of how to alter a dress 
pattern will simplify the home sew- 
ing problem. And as a last sugges- 
tion, do keep a scrapbook of collar, 
cuff and trimming ideas. It will help 
you out of a great many difficulties. 
—Madge Adaire. 


- . . 
On Equal Footing 

“1 NEED a yard and a half for my 
apron, and about half a yard 
more.” The young woman at the 
counter had a most attractive face, 
and as she finished, a little girl came 
up and looked at the pretty cloth 
with shining eyes. She smiled up 
at the clerk, “That’s for mine, too,” 

she said, with satisfaction. 

“Oh, so you're going to have an 
apron. Well, what are you going to 
do, wash dolly’s clothes?” The child 
nodded, and then went out. 

And when tthe mother’s apron was 
made, with its gay rick-rack border, 
an identical apron, with a rick-rack 
border, was made for the little girl. 

“Anne!” the little girl came run- 
ning. “I’ve finished our aprons!” 

Anne proudly viewed herself in 
hers, standing on a chair so as to 
see it better. Tater, 
when her mother 
Wanted an_ errand 
done, happy little 
legs flew to do it 

“I don't see how 
you get your child to 
do so many things 
mine want to play 
all day, and then 
their play gives me 
extra cleaning to 
do,” a neighbor said 

“Well, Anne gets 
lonely playing by 
herself, and being an 
only child she has 
to do this a lot 
as I can’t spare the 
time to play with 
her, you see. But we 
are together nearly 
all the time, and if 
you will listen and 
watch, I'll show you 
how Anne plays.” First there were 
the dishes. Anne dried those while 
her mother washed them, and they 
chatted or sang together as they 
worked. It was not really work to 
either of them. A little stool was pro- 
vided for Anne to climb on to reach 
the shelves—and it would always be 
a day of celebration when she could 












reach a higher shelf. She had her 
little broom and they raced to sea 
who would finish first with satisfy- 
ing results. 

“I take indoors, and she takes out- 
side,” explained the mother as Anne 
disappeared with her broom. “She 
has the porch, the steps and the front 
walk. Then she cuts flowers while 
I empty the vases and fill them. That 
keeps her out and busy, too.” 

“Here is our corner for sewing.” 
There stood two pretty work boxes, 
side by side. Anne’s—just as if sha 
were truly grown up. It gave her 
pride to own something that was as 
important as her mother’s—a work 
box that didn’t have to be put away. 
“And when I make my child clothes, 
she makes her child some.” Anne's 
child was a beautiful doll that slept 
in a little bed beside Anne’s own. 

“Don’t you hate to have the toys 
cluttered around, tho?” 

“Anne’s things aren’t cluttered 
She keeps them in order and is jus: 
as nice about cleaning up as anybody 
could be. She loves her doll, so why 
shouldn’t she have her where she 
likes?” 

And after Anne had stood on tha 
other side of the pretty grown up 
beds to help make tthem up, her 
mother reciprocated by standing on 
the other side of the doll’s bed to 
help make that up. 

“Anne is a darling. I know, of 
course, that she should have more 
companionship with other children. 
They can do things for her that I 
cannot do. For all around develop- 
ment one must associate with one’s 
peers. I want her to know more 
children as we live here longer. But,” 
and the mother shook her head, “sha 
couldn’t have much more fun than 
now. We're friends, the best of 
friends, and we work together. Then 
we take a day off now and then and 
play together—just romp and picnic 
and go out in the woods and discover 
treasures. In fact, instead of making 
her old, I believe our companionship 
just keeps me _ young.’’—Rebecca 
Dunlap. 


. 

Vegetable Cookery 
LAVOR is best preserved when 
vegetables are cooked in their 

skins whole, for the shortest time 
possible and served as soon as they 
are cooked. Cooking onions for an 
hour leaves them tasteless. Cooking 
cabbage for the same length of time 
gives it. an unattractive brown color 
and a new disagreeable and unnat- 
ural flavor and makes it difficult to 
digest. The flavor of a baked potato 
and a potato boiled, or steamed in 
its jacket, is more distinct. than that 
of a potato boiled after par- 
ing. Beets, carrots, onions, 
parsnips, squash, turnips and 
sweet and white potatoes may 
all be successfully baked in 
their skins. They should be 
washed, laid on a rack or in 
a pan in the oven and baked 
only until tender. 

Wrong cooking may lose 
the minerals and vitamins fo 
which vegetables are 
valuable. The min- 
erals are not de- 
stroyed but simply 
are dissolved in the 
cooking water and 
lost when the water 
is thrown into the 
kitchen sink. Cab- 
bage, onions and cel 
ery, experiments in- 
dicate, are most like- 
ly to lose minerals 
while being cooked 
When boiling vegetables, be sure 
the water is boiling when the vegeta 
ble is put in, since this reduces loss 
of minerals, vitamins and other sub 
stances; then boil them only until 
they are just tender. Green vegeta- 
bles, if boiled in an uncovered kettle 
in salted water, will keep their nat- 
ural green color. 
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‘MINNESOTA’ 
Label 


GixTY years of qual- 
ity reputation are 
back of “Minnesota” 
Paints, Enamels and 
Varnishes. They are the 
most economical kind to 
buy—because they re- 
quire less paint for a 
good job, take less labor 
to apply and last longer. 


Paint NOW— 
Save Money! 


Minnesota Paints cost 
less now than at any time 
since 1917. They save many 
times their cost in preventing 
depreciation and avoiding re- 
pair bills. It pays to keep 
up your property. 


For your home, Minne- 
sota House Paint is the simon 
pure article, a scientific com- 
pound of pure Carbonate of 
White Lead, zine oxide and 
“Minnesota” linseed oil 
(from Northwestern flax). 
No adulterations or substi- 
tutes of any kind to cheapen 
it or reduce its covering or 
wearing quality. 





For your barn, sheds, fences, 
etc., Minnesota Mineral Paint is a 
tough, long-wearing, low-cost iron 
oxide paint in the red and brown 
shades suitable for such buildings. 
Contains the same pure linseed oil. 


Other “Minnesota” Products: 
Implement Paint, Screen Paint, 
Porch Floor Paint, 4-Hour Varnish, 
Shingle Stains, Quick-Namel, Flat 
and Gloss Interior Paints, Enamels, 
Fleor Varnish, ete. Ask your Min- 
nesota Paint dealer for color cards. 


FREE Z 


—valuable p ain ting \\ 
guide by Frances 
LeBaron, well-known 
authority on interior 
decorating. Tells 
just what te do to get 
pleasing results on any 
painting job, inside or 
out. Ask your Minne- 
sota Paint dealer for copy, or send 
coupon below. 







Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 
1115 So. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send copy of “Painting Made Easy” 
Name@ cccccccccccccccccece eccce 


AGM cccccccccssvcccccesess . 


























Sick in a Hospital in China 

The only time “The Traveler” was ever 
& patient in a hospital was in Shanghai, 
China. His nine books give his experiences 
all over the world and with vivid descrip- 
tive powers and facts with information se- 
cured at first hand these books make one of 
the best home libraries in print. This en- 
tire set of books can now be secured by the 
readers of this journal for the small sum of 
$7.00. Address 

WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 

Book Department Des Moines, Iowa 




















Cookery Corner 











Bean Salad 


I am sending in to Cookery Corner 
a recipe for bean salad. 


1 can of kidney beans 

% cup of diced celery 

2 chopped, hard-cooked eggs 

% cup of nut meats 

2 tablespoons, diced, of sweet 
pickles 

tablespoons of pimento 

2 teaspoons of diced onion 

2 teaspoons of salt 


tw 


Have all of the ingredients cold. 
Combine with sour salad dressing. 1! 
like to use mayonnaise with whipped 
cream.—Martha J. Van Gorp, Marion 
County, Iowa. 


Coconut Maple Roll 


I thought I would send in a recipe 
that may tempt some one to try it. 
2 cups of flour 
4 teaspoons of baking powder 
1 teaspoon of salt 
3 tablespoons of butter 
% cup of milk 
2 tablespoons of melted butter 
1 cup of brown sugar 
1% cups of coconut 
Sift the flour once, measure, add 
the baking powder and the salt and 
sift together three times. Cut in the 
butter. Add the milk gradually. Mix 
to a soft dough and turn out on a 
slightly floured board and roll to one- 
fourth inch thickness. Spread the 
mixture with meited butter, sugar 
and the coconut. Roll the sheet of 
dough like a jelly roll and cut into 
one-inch slices. Place in a deep pan, 
the cut side of the roll down, and 
bake in a moderate oven fifteen to 
eighteen minutes. This recipe makes 
ten rolls. They are somewhat simi- 
lar to cinnamon rolls only they have 
more of a maple flavor. They make 
a delicious Sunday night supper treat 
served with tea or milk.—Miss Ber- 
nita Bushenbark, Buchanan County, 
Iowa. 
Rhubarb Meringue Pie 
cups of rhubarb 
1 cup of sugar 
2 eggs 
2 tablespoons of flour 
1 tablespoon of melted butter 
1 tablespoon of water 
Use your favorite pie crust recipe 
and line a pie tin. Cut the rhubarb 
stalks into small cubes. Mix the su- 
gar, egg yolks, flour and melted but- 
ter together, add the water, aud pour 
over the pie-plant cubes. Mix well. 
Pour the mixture into the crust and 
bake slowly in a medium oven. Make 
a meringue of the two egg whites, 
adding one tablespoon of sugar. Cov- 
er the baked. pie with the meringue 
and brown in a hot oven.—Gladys 
Furness, Worth.County, Iowa. 


Orange and Rhubarb Marmalade 
4 oranges, sliced finely 
4 cups of rhubarb 
5 cups of sugar 
Mix the oranges, the rhubarb and 
the sugar together, and start cooking 
slowly until enough juice has been 
extracted to allow the mixture to boil 
without sticking. Boil slowly for 
twenty to thirty minutes. This will 
make three pints of marmalade.— 
Mrs. Harry Peterson, Winnebago 
County, lowa. 
Carrot Salad 
Mix together two cups of carrots 
that have been run thru the food 
chopper. Add two tablespoons of 
peanut butter and one-half cup of 
salad dressing. Lastly cut in a ba- 
nana. Chopped nuts may be added if 
desired. I like to mix my salad dress- 
ing with one-half cup of sweet cream. 
It always makes it better.—Mrs. C. 
L. Killam, Madison County, Iowa. 


Stunts and Plays 
LIST of available stunts and 
plays suitable for clubs and 

camp groups for the summer months 
has been compiled for you and will 
be sent out upon receipt of your let- 
ter of request and a two-cent stamp 
to cover cost of mailing. Address 
your letters to the Stunt Editor, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


















new standard 


of coffee goodness was set when 


Hills 


Bros discovered their 


revolutionary method of roasting 


coffee... evenly... continuously 


a little at a 
time 





IF YOU haven’t opened a can 
of Hills Bros. Coffee and 
breathed that wealth of rare 
aroma that fills the air—if 
you haven’t tasted a cup 
freshly made—don’t put these 
experiences off any longer. 
Controlled Roasting, the 
patented, continuous process 
of roasting coffee a few 
pounds at a time, was origi- 
nated by Hills Bros. It devel- 
ops a matchless, uniform fla- 
vor that noother coffee has. An 
even roast is assured by this 
exact process—something 


virtually impossible when 
coffee is roasted in bulk. 

As fast as Hills Bros. Coffee 
comes from the roasters it is 
ground and packed in vacuum 
cans. By this process, air, 
which destroys the flavor of 
coffee, is completely removed 
from the can and kept out. 
Ordinary cans, even if air- 
tight, do not keep coffee fresh. 

Ask for Hills Bros. Coffee 
by name and look for the 
Arab—the trade-mark—on 
the can. Sold by grocers 
everywhere. 


©1931 


HILLS BROS COFFEE 


HILLS BROS. COFFEE, INC. 


617 Washington Avenue, N., Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE FAMOUS 


Lblogy 
WAXTITE Bag: 


(sealed) 








»..1T BRINGS KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES 
OVEN-FRESH TO YOUR TABLE! 


NO WONDER Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are preferred by the 
majority of housewives. They are different in flavor, 
quality and freshness! Kellogg’s Corn Flakes always reach 
you in perfect condition. This is because of the patented 
Kellogge’s Waxtite Bag. 

Other foods are wax-paper wrapped. Some on the 
outside. Others have an inside wrapper. But only Kellogg’s 


Cereals have a sealed waxtite inner bag. Sealed against 





odors, moisture and contamination! 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are one of the most economical 
and convenient of foods. From a single package costing 
only a few cents — many treats for breakfasts, luncheons, 
children’s suppers, late snacks. 

No trouble to 
prepare. With a “wonder” flavor that can’t be copied. For 


Ready to serve with milk or cream. 
. : ee 
many reasons, it pays to get genuine Kellogg’s in the red- 


and-green package. Sold by all grocers. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 


——_fllog 
CORN FLAKES 











Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





The Resurrection and the 
Ascension 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


son for June 14, 1931. Luke, 24. 
Printed—Luke, 24:25-40, 50, 51.) 


“And he said unto them, O foolish 
men, and slow of heart to believe all 
that the prophets have spoken! (26) 
Behooved it not the Christ to suffer 
these things, and to enter into his 
glory? (27) And beginning from Mo- 
ses and from all the prophets, he in- 
terpreted to them in all the scrip- 
tures the things con- 
cerning himself. 





noon about seven miles into the coun- 
try to a little town called Emmaus. 
Discouraged and sad at heart, they 
talk over the events of the week, the 
miraculous powers of Jesus and their 
hope that He would establish an 
earthly kingdom. “We had hoped 
that it was he who should redeem 
Israel.”” They had heard the report 
of the women that Jesus had risen 
They were confused and bewildered 
On the way a mysterious stranger 
joins them and asks them what the 
are talking about so earnestly. T 
express surprise at his not know 

what has happe: 


ig 
5 





(28) And they drew 
nigh unto the _ vil- 
lage, whither they 
were going: and he 
made as though he 
would go- further. 
(29) And they con- 
strained him, saying, 
Abide with us; for it 
is toward evening, 
and the day is now 
far spent. And he 
went in to abide 
with them. (30) 
And it came to pass, 
when he _ had_=e sat 
down with them to 
meat, he took the 
bread, and blessed; 
and breaking it he 
gave to them. (31) 
And their eyes were 
opened, and they 
knew him; and he 
vanished out of their 





bath School 
they were 
by “Uncle 
for such 


s0n text. 


The expositions of the Sab- 
Lessons are 
made 
Henry,” 
slight 
are occasionally made neces- 
sary by additions to the les- 


1 
~~. in Jerusalem and 
tell him the story of 
Jesus. He walks and 
talks with them. He 
asks them why they 
mourn over a ft 
filled purpose and 
terprets the proph 
to them. So _ sweet 
and comforting was 
His companionship 
that they persuade 
Him to come in and 
eat with them. He 
was made known to 
them in the breaking 
of bread as Jesus, 
and convinced these 
two now for the first 
time that Jesus was 
risen. They 
the same 


a indeed 
originally returned 
except , : wip 
changes as nour to Jerusalem 
and found the 
“twelve,” the name 
by which the disci- 





sight. (32) And they fe 

said one to another, 

Was not our heart burning within 
us, while he spake to us in the way, 
while he opened to us the scriptures? 
(30) And they rose up that very 
hour, and returned to Jerusalem, and 
found the eleven gathered together, 
and them that were with them, (34) 
saying, The Lord is risen indeed, and 
hath appeared to Simon. (35) And 
they rehearsed the things that hap- 
pened in the way, and how he was 
known of them in the breaking of 
bread. (36) And as they spake these 
things, he himself stood in the midst 
of them, and saith unto them, Peace 
be unto you. (37) But they were ter- 
rified and affrighted, and supposed 
that they beheld a spirit. (38) And 
he said unto them, Why are ye trou- 
bled? and wherefore do questionings 
arise in your heart? (39) See my 
hands and my feet, that it is I my- 
self: handle me, and see; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye be- 
hold me having. (40) And when he 
had said this, he showed them his 
hands and his feet. ... (50) And he 
led them out until they were over 
against Bethany: and he lifted up his 
hands and blessed them, (51) And it 
came to pass while he blessed them, 
he parted from them, and was Car- 
ried up into heaven.” 

The twenty-fourth chapter of Luke 
covers the forty days intervening be- 
tween Jesus’ resurrection and His 
ascension. It naturally divides into 
three parts, as follows: The first, 
verses 36-43, which tells what hap- 
pened in the secret meeting place of 
the disciples, ten only being present, 
on the evening following the morning 
on which Jesus arose from the dead. 
The second, 44-49, is a sum- 
mary of the teachings of Jesus to His 
disciples during the entire forty 
days, in which He appeared at inter- 
vals to one or other or all of them. 
The third, to the end of the chapter, 
gives a brief description of His ascen- 
sion, of which a more complete ac- 
count is given in Acts, 1:9-11. 

From the narrative of Luke it is 
clear that the meeting described in 
verses 36-43 was on the evening fol- 
lowing the resurrection. Two of His 
followers had taken a walk that after- 


verses 


ples as a band were 
known, altho one of 
them was absent at the time. (John, 
20:24.) 

We can imagine the feelings of the 
disciples who had gathered together 
that evening behind closed doors for 
fear of the Jews (John, 20:19). 
They had arisen that morning utterly 
heartbroken and disconsolate. Their 
Master was dead, and their own live 
were in imminent danger. Mary Mag 
dalene and the other women had been 
at the tomb that morning and said 
that it was empty; that they had seen 
a vision of angels, and that a myste- 
rious personage in the garb of a 
working man had told them He wag 
Jesus (John, 20:15). Peter and John 
had seen the empty tomb, nothing 
else; “but him they saw not.” (Luke, 
24:24.) They had never realized for 
a moment that Jesus would rise 
again and appear to them here on 
earth. The women, they imagined, 
saw what they thought was angels 
who talked to them as Jesus would 
do; but inasmuch as they saw noth- 
ing themselves they believed it waa 
an illusion of the senses. So the two 
dropped the matter and went back to 
their home. (John, 20:9.) While this 
evening they were thus discussing 
the matter behind closed doors, Cleo 
phas and one other came, obtained 
admission and told of the mysterious 
stranger whom they met on the way) 
to Emmaus. 

And still they did not believe until 
notwithstanding the cloged doors, Je 
sus Himself appeared unannoun 
in their midst; and even then th 
did not believe that He was hun 
They thought they saw before them 
not Jesus, the Son of man; not Je 
sus, their old friend; but His spi! 
or, as we would say, “ghost.” This 
explains verses 38 and 39: “And 
said unto them, Why are ye troubled 
and wherefore do questionings ari 
in your hearts? See my hands ani 
my feet, that is I myself: handle m 
and see; for a spirit hath not fl 
and bones, as ye behold me having.’ 

Thus ten of the disciples were «' 
last convinced that what stood befo 
them was not a theophany, or a man 
ifestation of God in a form that could 
be recognized by the senses, nor yel 
the ghost of Jesus, but Jesus Himself 
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. “Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
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The McCormick reaper multiplied many-fold the magic of the machine. Plowing and tilling, way to heights beyond the hopes and dreams of 
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“Te. man’s strength for the grim battle against hunger. planting, cultivating, and harvesting moved ma- the peasantry of an older time. 





Thus began the conquest of the harvest, a bound 
less victory. Over the horizon then rose the vision 
of a mechanized agriculture, lighting the eyes and 
juickening the hearts of men. Invention came 
crowding after invention in the train of the reaper 
ind the Golden Age was at hand. 


Har- 


International 


jestically through the routine of the seasons, gov- 
erned by men no sturdier than their sires but 
armed now with the powers of giants. 

And as the busy hum of farm machines swept 
onward with the course of empire and spanned 


oceans to all lands, the few began to feed the many, 


From his comfortable farmstead, in whatever the 
land, the well-equipped farmer serves all men, and 
industry in its turn provides him and his family with 
the fruits of an interlocking civilization. The Inter- 
national Harvester ¢ ompany grateful tohave played 
a part in the making of the modern era, pledgesitself 


anew to the service of leri- 





vester, in the time of this 1831 . 


CENTENNIAL OF 


THE MSCORMICK 


REAPER ° 


1931 ( culture and of Industry. 
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1%4-Ton 131-inch Stake Truck — Price complete with 
Chevrolet cab and body $710, dual wheels $25 extra. 
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FOR LOW FIRST-COST AND 
GREAT ECONOMY » » ~» 


Chevrolet six-cylinder trucks 
with Chevrolet-built bodies 


The economy of the Chevrolet six-cylinder truck 
begins with low first-cost. For you can buy a 
Chevrolet truck with a Chevrolet-built body at one 


of the lowest prices in the commercial car market. 


And this economy continues, day after day, 
throughout Chevrolet's long life. In fact, leading 
national organizations who use laige fleets of 
trucks find that no truck of similar capacity gives a 


lower cost per mile than the six-cylinder Chevrolet. 


To drivers of Chevrolet sedan deliveries, 20 miles 
to the gallon of gasoline is a common experience. 
Owners of the heavier 1'2-ton units report gasoline 
mileages that are equally impressive. And the 
engine, even after thousands of miles of service, 


is extremely economical in its oil consumption. 


Furthermore, it costs very little to keep Chevrolet 
trucks in good running order. For instance, a large 
percentage of Chevrolet six-cylinder trucks have 
gone 20,000 miles or more without having their 
engines opened for major servicing. All because 


of the ruggedness of Chevrolet-built bodies and 





chassis —the freedom from destructive vibration 
that six cylinders give—and the ability of the 
Chevrolet motor to deliver high road speeds at 


low engine speeds. 


Today, when everybody is watching costs soclosely, 
farm owners, one after another, are changing over 
to Chevrolet six-cylinder equipment. With Chev- 
rolets on the job, they are enjoying the lowest 
transportation costs. And they are obtaining, in 
addition, higher speed, greater power and larger 
capacity —with better all-round performance — 


to handle their trucking more economically! 





Chevrolet Motor Company 
Dept. 25-B, 420 Milwaukee Avenue, West 
Detroit, Michigan 

Gentlemen—Please send me complete infor- 
mation about Chevrolet's line of six-cylinder trucks 
with Chevrolet-built bodies. 


Name 





Address — 





City or P. O. State 
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in flesh and blood. And to enable 
them to more fully realize that He 
was indeed their old friend He said: 
“Have ye here anything to eat? And 
they gave him a piece of broiled fish. 
Ard he took it and ate before them.” 
Thomas, however, was absent, and 
the next, as we would say, Sabbath, ‘ 
evening, when they came together 
he still persisted in not believing, un- 
ti] Jesus again mysteriously appeared 
in their midst and said to Thomas, 
“Reach hither thy finger, and see my 
hands; and reach hither thy hand, 
and put it into my side, and be not 


ootball Players 


can’t train with 






=“ 


faithless but believing.” Then 
Thomas believed. 
It was absolutely necessary that 


the disciples should be convinced of 
che fact of His resurrection of His 
pody and of His absolute identity with 
their Master, before He could begin 
the work of instruction which cov- 
ered the forty days. We have a syn- 


To build up his strength and endurance— 
a football player must have vigorous body- 
building exercise. Imagine how poorly con- 
ditioned he'd be, training with bean bags! 








opsis of this instruction in verses 
44-46; in substance, that His birth, 
His teaching, His death to make 
atonement for His people, and His 
resurrection from the dead, were fore- 
told in the Scriptures, of which three 
divisions are mentioned—Moses, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms. (The term 
“word” is used in the sense of “doc- 
trine,’ and samples of these words 
or teachings may be found in Luke 
18:31; Luke, 23:37; Matthew, 26:58; 
and doubtless many others of which 
we have no record.) And that all this 

it has occurred should not surprise 
i m, and would not surprise them, 
if they had really understood their 
own Scriptures. 

In verses 47-49, inclusive, He looks 
toward the future. The object of His 
‘nearnation, of His teaching, of His 
suffering, was to prepare the way for 
the establishment of His kingdom, 
not among the Jews merely, but 

1ong all nations; and they were 

chosen instrumentality for carry- 
ing on this work, because they had 
been fully imbued with His teach- 
ings, and had been witnesses of His 
death and of His resurrection, as 
they were to be witnesses of His as- 
cension. Something more than this 
was necessary, however. They must 
be endued with power, the power of 
the Holy Ghost, in verse 49 called the 
“promise of the Father’; and they 
were not to enter upon any work un- 
til they were fully endued with that 
ower from on high. 

We may assume that these last two 
verses were especially dwelt upon 
during the last evening He spent 
with them at Jerusalem. The forty 
days had intervened, in which He 
had met with them in Galilee, had 
been seen by about five hundred 
brethren, and had dwelt in closest 
fellowship with several of them, in- 
cluding John and Peter, at their old 
haunts on the lake of Galilee. Hav- 
ing firmly convinced them that He 
was indeed the long-promised Mes- 
siah, that He had made the atone- 
ment which the ceremonies of the 
Old Testament foreshadowed and 
which the prophets from Moses down- 
ward had clearly predicted, and hav- 
ing dwelt with them as of old and 
poured out His whole heart to them, 
as He could not do even on the eve- 
ning when He observed the passover 
with them for the last time, He led 
them out as far as Bethany, His old 
home, or rather to that part of Mount 
Olivet which adjoined Bethany. He 
then lifted up His hands and gave 
them His final blessing, was parted 
from them and carried up into 
heaven to return again, as they were 
told by angels afterwards, in like 
manner. And so reverently they wor- 
Sshiped Him. There was no longer 
doubt, but great joy. It was all true, 
Christ was now set down 
right hand of God. There was 
no longer any hiding in secret places 
for fear of the Jews; but we find 
them continually in the temple bless- 
ing God, and manifesting the courage 
down to the day of death of each one 
of them that came from the absolute 
Conviction that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Son of God, the Savior of the 
World, the Redeemer of Mankind; 
and that they were the chosen wit- 
hesses by whom the work of the 
World’s redemption was to be begun. 


all clear. 
at the 





Teeth 


can’t train 
on 


Your sopy? Your muscles?Certainly 
—you know they need exercise to 
keep them in good condition. But 
did it ever occur to you that teeth 
and gums are just as “‘alive’’ as any 
muscle? And consequently just as 
much in need of exercise? Ask your 
doctor, or your dentist! They will 
tell you that, in addition to home 
care and regular visits to the dentist, 
teeth and gums must have work to do! 

The widespread increase in dental 
ills to-day is partly due to lack of 
sufficient exercise for teeth and gums. 
Too many soft, ‘‘mushy’’ foods—too 
little chewing required. Notenough 
exercise. So state America’s leading 
Doctors of Dental Surgery! 

Nature never intended teeth and 
gums to be pampered. Teeth were 
designed to chew—and chew well. 


Grape-Nuts 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 


Proper chewing stimulates and ex- 
etcises teeth and gums, enlivens and 
vitalizes the tissues; thus helping to 
maintain a natural health and firm- 
ness. 

Teeth and gums can't train on mush! 
But they can be safeguarded in an 
easy, natural way by eating foods 
that invitingly encourage adequate 
chewing—crisp foods! A delicious 
food, for instance, such as Grape- 
Nuts. 

Grape-Nuts is crisp. It is crunchy 
—temptinglyso. You enjoy chewing 
these choice golden-brown kernels, 
as much as you enjoy the delicious 
flavor. And as you eat Grape-Nuts, 
your teeth and gums are receiving 
the brisk stimulation and exercise 
theyso urgently need! 

High on the list of 
foods favored by den- 
tal authorities stands 
Grape-Nuts. Because 
it is so crisp. 








. a serving of 
Grape-Nuts with whole milk or 
cream is rich in calcium and phos- 
phorus, two important elements to 
build sound teeth. Indeed, this one 
delicious dish provides more varied 
nourishment for physical fitness and 

energy than many a hearty meal! 
Start now to enjoy this delicious 
dish, so beneficial to teeth and gums 
and general bodily health. Buy 
Grape-Nuts to-day, for breakfast to- 
morrow. Grape-Nuts is a product of 
General Foods Corporation. Sold by 
grocers everywhere. 
FREE SAMPLE 


And because . . 


© 1931. c. F. core. 





W. F. 6-31 
GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, a trial package of Grape- 
Nuts, and two booklets : “Civilized Teeth and 
How to Prevent Them,” and “Happier Days 
from Better Breakfasts.” 


Name 





Street 








City. State. 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 
Ltd., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario. 














Good and 
Good for You. 





For the First Time— 
Farm Theft Insurance 


Farmers can now insure chickens, hogs, 
cattle, horses, sheep and other livestock 
as well as farm machinery, harness or 
any other personal property against theft 
at reasonable rates. See agent or write to 


Farmers Mutual Theft Ins. Ass’n. 
515 First State Bank & Trust Bldg. 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 
Agents Wanted 


Nichols Books at Bargain Prices 


Thousands have followed ‘‘The Traveler’’ through 
many foreign lands. His nine books make a great 
library for the home. All are well bound in cloth 
and most of them are illustrated. The regular price 
of the nine books is $12.75, but you can get them 
postpaid for $7.00. Address 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 

Book Department, Des Moines, lowa 




















New Design for Quilt Lovers 


The Old Kentucky 
Turkey Foot 


The Old Kentucky Turkey Foot quilt de- 
sign is copied from a quilt used in Civil 
War days on a four-poster bed, giant in 
size, in the home of the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

For vour own quilt you will find that four 
of the eighteen-inch square appliqued blocks 
each way of the quilt, with two two-inch 
border strips and one four-inch border strip 
will make your quilt large enough. 

The piece appliqued in the center of the 
block may be made of one color and the 
turkey feet of another color if you desire. 
Most people prefer this quilt appliqued all in 
one color. Either plain or figured fabrics 
may be used for the appliqued pieces. The 
Old Kentucky Turkey Foot is a most artistic 
and clever colonial design. 

If you're interested in the Old Kentucky 
the pattern and directions. 





Turkey Foot quilt design, send ten cents for 
Address your letter to the 


QUILT PATTERN EDITOR 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
Des Moines, lowa 
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KEEP THEM 


OOL 


IN SUMMER 











































Y our time is 


MONEY 
—now! 


Keep farm 
machinery going 


Cities Service offers heavy 
duty oil that stands up 
under hard work and heat. 


Your tractor, truck and motor car and 
ether machinery—now your greatest aids 
—have no time to stop for lubrication 
troubles. Keep them moving fast. Use 
Cities Service Oil with special qualities for 
heavy work in heat—oil that is produced 
at low temperatures. Cities Service Oil 
thus retains its “youth”. its fighting 
strength and body to combat pressure, 
wear and dilution . . . to resist the extra 
heat that developes in your motors on hot 
days. 

A previously burned-out oil may lead to 
burned-out bearings . . . costly to repair 

. costly in actual dollars and in the time 
you lose in necessary service you require 
from machinery. Avoid all this with Cities 
Service Oil. 


Cities Service Greases are equal in qual. 
ity. Use Cities Service Gasolene for full 
power and economy. 


Concerts— 


Fridays, 8 P. M., Eastern Day- 
light Time, WEAF and 37 Asso- 
clated Stations on N. B. C. 


Cities Service Radio 
Coast-to-Coast Network—Cities 
Service Orchestra, Cavaliers 


Cam and Jessica Dragonette. 


CITIES SERVICE 


PURE PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 






















Brown Maule Preferred 


A Story of Mules, Bootleggers 
and Two Amateur Sleuths 


HERE we were, crouched 

at the side of the road, 
as the bright car lights came 
into view. Sheriff Pete Madson and 
his posse were out to trap the boot- 
leggers that were believed to be sup- 
plying the Sanitary Lunch. I was 
along as reporter for the Eagleville 
Herald. Incidentally, we hoped to 
catch Emil Sanborn, who was sup- 
posed to know the reason for the 
strange disappearance of Fred An- 
derson’s wife several months before. 


HE car was coming rapidly and 

the horn was being sounded at 
us or the sign as we went over to 
the side where the hidden cars were 
parked. On came the car. Atkins 
was out in the road now with a flash- 
light and waving it like a lantern. 
The car honked in defiance and it 
sounded like the speed was being in- 
creased. It was not going to stop. It 
only seemed a moment until Atkins 
was over where I was standing near 


By WILLIAM 
E. DRIPS 


is a 
owned 


present time there 
doubt as to who 
them mules.” 

“How come?” Dirks asked him. 

“Well, when we made the impor- 
tant discovery that one of our marks- 
men had knocked off a mule, the pe- 
culiar part was that no one was on 
hand to claim damages. You see, so 
far we haven’t had a chance to lo- 
cate the driver. He just disap- 
peared.” 

With that the sheriff indicated the 
interview was completed and arose. 
Dirks departed and I was prepared 
to begin the jaunt over the square to 
breakfast. But no such luck. The 
sheriff wasn't ready. He took his tel- 
ephone off the hook and asked for 
Jim Holland. It wasn’t long before 
the call was completed and the sher- 
iff was talking. 

“Jim,” Madson told him, “this is 
Pete, and I got a job for you. Over 
at the Four Corners there’s a wagon 
load of oats. I wish you’d get a 





the cars and I heard him give a team and go over and hook onto it 
command just as and take it over 
the car bore to your place. I 
down alongside of “™ ”~ don’t think there 
us. Dust flew as will be anyone 
it hit the rope. Mystery for Everybody there but in case 
There was a Net many of ws can try our there is, stick 
scream of tighten- . with it till I get 
: as hands at the amateur detective ; pas 
ing rope. The car but eal negra there. I'll have 
swerved a bit and re oS oe ee ee eae the papers, if I 


suddenly there 


excited reading 
Preferred.” In this case there are 


“Brown Mule é - 
need ‘em. 


was a crack like : But no one 

: at least three mysteries to be i ; 

a gun. It was the : needed any pa 
: oe cleared up. Where is Fred An- ae ; 

rope parting. An- a > if “ae d pers. Jim Hol- 

other crack. This ae ss "y D - Eat Ses land went over, 

time it was a hum ci ein ging intel orys: = hitched onto the 

; tt born have any connection with i : pet it 

and, as the car : 2 load of oats, 

, the disappearance? Is the Sani- ; é te 

continued down hauled it to his 

. F tary Lunch roadhouse near Ea- Oy y i 

the road, more levill h Emil f 1 farm, and report- 

shots. It happened depute gas rat espa = isin ed later in the 


worked, a bootlegging center? 





fast. Dust was ev- s é day it was safe in 
erywhere and as Read this installment and the alleyway of 
we came out onto learn more about Sheriff Mad- his corn crib. 
the road to watch son’s effort to clear up the case. Pete told him to 
the car _ speed leave it there a 
away, I heard a “™ ™* while until he 
groan over to the had a chance to 
east on the township road. We all dispose of the grain. Likewisé Dirks 
heard it and crept forward, Atkins went and got the dead mule and 
using his flashlight. Had someone skinned it. He reported back he had 
fallen from the car? But what a the hide salted and would hold it. So 
shock we had, I, most of all. In the’ the wreckage was in a way cleared 
light of Atkins’ flashlight was a up. 


team, one animal down, a wagon be- 


hind them! 
“Hey, you!" Pete called to the 
driver, “come out! Who are you?” 


But no driver appeared. In the dim 
light the animal on the ground made 
a final kick, groaned and died. The 
other snorted and, as we rushed up, 
reared up on his hind legs. Pete 
tried to calm him. Atkins cautiously 
looked for the driver, but he wasn’t 
to be found. Then I came up and 
that’s when I got the shock of my 
life. The team was mules and onerof 
them was dead! When we looked 
closer, by the aid of the flashlight I 
saw they were brown. 


ARLY the next morning Dirks, the 
fellow who disposes of dead 
stock, and whose signs I had read at 
every cross road, stopped out in the 
street and it wasn’t long before he 
was in the sheriff's office. 

“Morning!"’ he greeted us gener- 
ally. “What's this I hear of you, 
sheriff, shooting stock on the high- 
way? Or was it those hi-jackers from 
Point Rapids?” 

With that he laughed and awaited 
Madson’s reply. Madson was a bit 
slow in answering and then didn’t 
dispose of the question. 

“Listen, Dirks,” Pete began, “I 
want you to get right out there and 
load that mule up and take him to 
your plant. Skin’s mine and the car- 
cass is yours. I want to save that 
hide. And, by the way, Dirks, for the 
time being, I'd appreciate it if you 
would not tell anyone I asked you to 
save the hide. You see, just at the 


~SAGLEVILLE by that time had 

4“ heard of the raid and Madson’s 
connection with the affair was treat- 
ed a bit humorously. I could see the 
sheriff wasn’t so happy over it all. 
Here had been a swell raid lined up. 
A lot of planning, and all the good 
it had done was to kill a mule and 
get a load of oats. Well, there was 
more than that. Holland, after he 
had stored the wagon of grain away, 
thought of another question and tel- 
ephoned a second time. 

“Oh! I forgot all about that,” Mad- 
son told him. “Take it and keep it 
fed till I can see what I can find 
out.” With that he hung up the 
phone. 

“The rest of the mule team,” Pete 
told me. “It’s tied out there to the 
fence, and since no one claims it I 
guess we are one mule ahead so far. 
But it sure is blamed peculiar that 
whoever was driving that wagon has 
gone. Just why would anyone desert 
a load of grain entirely? I can see 
how they would get to cover when 
the shooting started, but why disap- 
pear? You know, Bill, there’s only 
one brown mule team hereabouts 
and that’s Anderson’s. I guess we 
better go over and see if that’s 
where the team came from.” 

“Anderson’s away from home,” I 
told him. 

“I know it,” the sheriff said, ‘‘and 
it’s all the more reason why his team 
might have been used.” 

We were just about to start for 
the Anderson place when I had a 
bright idea (Continued on page 21) 




















BETTER 
LOW SPEED 
PERFORMANCE 


BETTER 
OPERATION 
AT ALL SPEEDS 


BETTER IDLING 
BETTER PICK-UP 
and EASIER 
STARTING 





Get a set of these improved 
spark plugs, and enjoy the 
superior performance they 
bring to your Ford. For 
Model T Fords—the AC 
1075 gives better engine 
performance because it, 


too, is a better spark plug. 


AC 


39P*% 


ois 





A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER 








A Safe 
lowa Investment 


Third and Brady Streets 
Corporation First 
(Closed) Mortgage 6% 
Gold Bonds are secured 
by a hotel and theater 
building (and the land 
thereunder) being 
erected in the heart of 
Davenport, Iowa. The 
25-year leases signed by 
The Black Hawk Hotels 
| Corporation and the 
Ra dio-Keith-Orpheum 
Corporation assure 
ample income to pay all 
upkeep and bond inter- 
est. The issue carries the 
recommendation of 
Iowa’s oldest and larg- 
est bond house. 





Complete information 
gladly furnished on request 


Geo. M. Bechtel 
& Co. 


Bechtel Building 
Davenport, Iowa 
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Nichols Books at Bargain 


Prices 


Thousands have followed “The Traveler” 
through many foreign lands. His nine books 
make a great library for the home. All are 
well bound in cloth and most of them are 
illustrated. The regular price of the nine 
books is $12.75, but you can get them post- 
paid for $7.00. Address 

WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Book Department Des Moines, 
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De Laval 


3,000,000" Series 














Combines the Cleanest 
Skimming with the 
Easiest Turning 


HE De Laval Golden “3,000,000” 

Series are the world’s best cream 
separators. Built with protected ball 
bearings they are the most completely 
equipped, cleanest skimming, easiest 
running, and most durable separators 
ever made. They are equipped with 
the famous De Laval “Floating” Bowl, 
have a turnable, anti-splash, sanitary 
supply can, completely enclosed gears, 
improved lubricating system with 
visible oil window, and the 16 and 17 
sizes have the adjustable two-length 
crank. No other separator is com- 
parable with them. Finished in gold 
and black lacquer colors they are like- 
wise the most beautiful. Hand or 
power drive. » 

In addition there are three complete 
lines of De Laval Separators, ranging 
in price from $30 up, providing a 
De Laval for every need and purse. 

Each De Laval, regardless of price, is 
the best in its class and the best money 
can buy. They are: 

BLACK UTILITY SERIES—Exactly the 
same as the Golden Series in construction and 
separating efficiency, but lacking several 


features. Sold at lower prices. Three sizes: 
350 to 750 Ibs. capacity. 

JUNIOR SERIES—A new quality line of 
smaller separators for the one to three cow 
owner. Most efficient and durable. Finished 
in royal blue. Three sizes: 150, 225 and 300 
Ibs. capacity. 

EUROPA SERIES—Another line of still 
lower priced small, European-made De Laval 
- rators. Excellent skimmers. Finished in 

Four sizes: 150 to 400 lbs. capacity. 


See your De Laval Dealer or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 

















Morlactic Milk Feed 


Makes HOGS Out of 


Your Pigs 


Morlactic is a wonderful feed for growing 
pigs. It is a good conditioner and a better 
balanced ration, for swine, and poultry and 
egg production. Ask your dealer for Mor- 
lactic. Cut your feed costs. 


Des Moines Cooperative 
{Dairy Marketing Assn. 


Des Moines, Iowa 














Those 


VicserueRs 


SOPHER DEATH instantly rids your farm of 





















- ground squirrels, prairie dogs, etc.; results 
€ tT your money back. Handy tablets safe 
ma 1,000 tablets $1.5 or 300 
mous for 27 Sure death to g ee Fa- 
int val r 27 — ae x our Grogs! st or write today. 
1er booklet 
FT. DODGE. "CHEMICAL co., Ft. Dodge, lowa 
—_ 
/ ota 
DNDENSED 
' : ; 
ly 
iam WA pound of De Soto Condensed New 
ices MK, mixed with water makes 4gals pig] Low 
Slop. For pou poultry feed use 11h fo3.qoks —_ 
water Keeps fresh, action 
DeSoro Creameny UPnoovct Ca bhacaru 
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THE DAIRY 





Watch Out for Bad Milk 
Flavors 


During the pasture season it be- 
hooves the dairyman to watch out 
for weed flavors that are especially 
objectionable in milk. Garlic or wild 
onion is especially bad. The Bureau 
of Dairy Industry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has demon- 
strated that cows fed garlic tops im- 
parted the odor and flavor to their 
milk within a few minutes. The 
thing to do in such a case is to 
keep the cows off the pasture or 
section of pasture containing this 
weed. Ragweed is another offender 
which gives off substances that find 
their way into the milk of the cow. 
If the weeds cannot be destroyed, the 
herd should be removed from the 
pasture, 

Sometimes milk takes on a strong 
flavor after the change is made from 
dry feed to grass, in the spring. Usu- 
ally the cause of such trouble is a 
too abrupt change of feed. If the 
cows are given access to the pasture 


gradually, beginning with a few 
hours at first, there should be no 


trouble from milk flavors. 

Winter or summer, one should al- 
ways keep in mind the condition of 
the air in the barn. Milk readily ab- 
sorbs bad odors in the air if exposed 
for any length of time, thus proper 
ventilation and prompt removal of 
the milk from the barn are essential. 
Keeping quarters clean and disinfec- 
tion of stalls help control undesirable 
flavors and odors. 


Opinions on the T. B. Test 


From Des Moines county, Iowa, 
Albert Reif writes to reprove us on 
the tuberculin test: 

“We have read in your paper and 
find out that you are on the side of 
the T. B. testing crooks. And that 
you made fun of the farmers wearing 
overalls. Well, the man that wears 
overalls is doing this country more 
good than the men with white collars 
making these crooked laws.” 

The joke about this is that some 
of the folks in the farm crowd asked 


us to mention particularly the fact 
that some were wearing overalls as 
proof that the protest came from 


real dirt farmers. 

Another reader who feels we have 
done him wrong is Edward Breuer of 
Des Moines county, Iowa. He writes: 

“Your paper is only a farm paper 
by name. So is any paper that favors 
anything so rotten as the T. B. test 
and will not give both sides as they 
should if they want to give the farm- 
a square deal.” 


Butter Law in Oregon 

A new butter grading law will be- 
come effective in Oregon, June 5, 
and will provide that all butter pack- 
ages must be branded by grades. The 
Oregon State Pepartment of Agricul- 
ture will handle the regulatory func- 
tions while the Oregon State college 
will cover the field of education and 
research. It plans to conduct cream- 
ery butter grading schools in differ- 
ent parts of the state for the benefit 
of creamery men and butter makers. 
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a profit. 


out of line. 


wheels must turn regardl 


That is why Armour 


requirements. 
The Armour policy: 


Detter earnings th 


7? 


U.S 


associated with the N. B. C. Central 





Why Armour 
must buy cattle, 
despite market levels 


MOST manufacturers buy their raw materials 
when the price is low. 
buying when the price gets too high to permit 
They can store up supplies against 
these periods when they do not want to buy. 

But livestock can’t be stored. Armour and 
Company must buy even when prices seem 


We have huge plant investments, 
sands of waiting refrigerator cars, a payroll 
of 60,000 employees, thousands of sales out- 
lets that depend upon us for meat, and which 
we might loose if we do not service. 


To interrupt our regular daily flow of 
livestock would cause us severe losses. 


maintain our position in the industry. 


stantly in the market; why, even when price 
levels are unprofitable, we must try to buy our 


Betier values to customers 
Better markets for producers 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR and 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 


They refrain from 


thou- 


The 


ess of price. We must 


and Company is con- 


rough efficiency 


hoe 


President 


>» COMPANY 


A. 


standard time 7:30 P. M.-8 P. M. 




















Use SPC Fly Spray 
twice a day to keep cows 
happy, get higher milk 
production, in fly time! 
SPC soothes; never ir 
ritates; repels flies hetter 
than common fly sprays 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


to prove to you that 
SPC Fly Spray, made 
from straw, is more effect 
ive,saferand lasts longer 


BRINGS YOU 

a one gallon can of the 
world’s greatest Fly 
Spray post paid. Try it 
Compare results with ordinary 
¥) fly spray. You be the judge. Pin 
*} a $1 bill to your letter and or- 
der now. Address Dept. 11. 





1 A PRODUCT 
a 


NOW science employs farm 
waste to create the most 
effective Fly Spray known 
SPC Fly Spray will not taint 
milk. It is practically 
non-imflammable, will 
not add to fire risk in 
your barn; lasts long- 
er; more deadly to 
insects and vermin. 


STRAW PRODUCTS CHEMICAL ©0., St. Paul Park, Minn. 











NOW-—Every Farmer Can Have a 


ds Milker 


Present low prices make it possible for every farmer 
milking 4 er more cows to have one of these labor savers. 
No better milker made at any price. Thousands in use 

Write for Free Catalog and low prices on Electric and 


Gas Engine models. Don’t miss this opportunity. 
i 38 S. Union St. 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. ,.,x CHICAGO 


THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


=| find what they need in the 
Classified Section 


Turn To It! 
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BOYS! 


Have you heard about 
the lowa Junior Journal- 
ism Contest being spon- 
sored by Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead? 

It’s your chance to get 
some valuable practical 


experience in writing 
news. 
The winner will be 


awarded a trip to the 
International Livestock 
Show at Chicago, next 
December. 

This contest is open 
to all farm boys between 
the ages of twelve and 
twenty-one years. En- 
tries must be in the mail 
on or before November 
1, 1931. 

Remember there are 
plenty of good stories in 
your own neighborhood. 


Send for our free 
booklet of rules and in- 
structions. 


Boys’ Editor 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
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Rickets! 

















RICKETS —WEAK BONES, LAMENESS—RESULTS OF MINERAL DEFICIENCY 


NOTHER extreme case of 

that profit-destroying 
mineral deficiency which con- 
tributes each year to the loss 
of 36 out of every 100 pigs 
before weaning time. 

Hogs, you know, need many 
minerals toinsure finest growth. 
The lack of any one of them is 
enough to bring on some form 
of thiscostly mineral deficiency. 
The most common results are 
slow, unthrifty growth, low 





Look Over... 


the bargains in the 
classified section be- 
fore you buy or sell. 











resistance to disease, high cost 
of production. 

Stop these losses now by 
adding MoorMan’s Hog Min- 
erals to the daily ration. 

The MoorMan man will test 
your herd for mineral defi- 
ciency free. Give him your spring 
order today. Moorman Mfg. 
Co., Dept. L-56, Quincey, Ill. 


MoorMans 





De Louse, De Mange 


Drive 
p arasites fre m 1 
ith a MON ARG i 
ECONOMY OTL 
Any kind of oil 
pensive, Permanent, Sat 
ae 









Y 
Ave., Des Moines, tons 








Come On Folks, Let's Sing 


Get a copy of the 
outstanding book that 
is now used as a basis 
of rural school music 
in 93 Iowa counties. 


“A One-Book Course in 
Elementary Music and 
Selected Songs for 
Schools” 

By Prof. Charles A. 
Fullerton 
Professor Fullerton’s 
book is a collection of 
both old and new songs 
that will be appre- 
ciated in every farm 
home. The songs have 
been carefully selected 
and represent out- 
standing types and 
tastes. They will add 
many hours of enjoy- 
ment to vour home life. 


Single copies postpaid 
80 cents 


In quantities—60 cents 
Net, f. 0. b. 





Wallace Publishing Co. 


Education Department 


Des Moines, lowa 
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This Is Easy to Answer 


A subscriber at Storm Lake, who 
failed to sign his name to the letter, 
writes us asking why it is some 
thieves have their pictures in the 
paper as a result of convictions and 
others do not, especially one who 
was caught near Storm Lake and 
who claimed Sac City for his home. 
According to our unsigned informer, 
this certain thief was caught stealing 
hogs from a Service Bureau member 


and so far the Service Bureau has 
done nothing about it. 
In the first place, it is pretty hard 


to get anywhere with an anonymous 
communication. Had our friend 
signed his letter we could have writ- 
ten back and asked for details. Ordi- 
narily, unsigned letters go to the 
waste basket, but we are taking the 
trouble to reply to this one because 
it undoubtedly affects a number of 
readers. 

Up to date no one in the vicinity of 
Storm Lake has reported a theft of 
hogs to us. Naturally we cannot 
guess what's going on anywhere. If 
our members are not interested 
enough to report cases of stealing 


to us, we are helpless. That probably 
explains the case and we hope 
“Storm Lake Reader” sees this. 
Incidentally, there are always a 
rumber of things involved in hand- 
ling thievery cases. First, is the 
prompt reporting of losses. If you 
lose chickens, hogs or cattle or any- 
thing else the first thing to do is 


communicate with your county sher- 
iff. Give him an accurate description 


of what you have lost. Do this at 
once. A delay of a day may give 
a thief a chance to get away or sell 


the property. Then write the Service 
Bureau, telling us all you know of 
the case. It’s possible we might have 
helpful information. 

Our rules ask that thieves be con- 
victed of stealing from a Service 
Bureau member. After they are con- 
victed, appreciate a letter of 
notification. Sometimes we follow 
the cases personally and know what’s 


we 


doing, but often we have to depend 
on our members for facts. If pos- 
sible, we have a representative in- 


vestigate, but if it will speed up the 
payment of the reward and we can 
get the necessary information by 
mail we proceed thus with the pay- 
ment of the reward. It will interest 
readers to know that we have many 
on hand all the time in the 
process of settlement and sometimes 
unavoidable delays are encountered. 


cases 


When thieves are paroled or when 
they appeal their cases to the su- 
preme court all we can do is delay 
payments until the case is finally 
concluded. Again, cases come up 
where many folks apply for the re- 
ward. When this happens we have 
to get the real facts in the case. 
This quite often takes considerable 
time. However, the cases are kept 


alive and settled as soon as possible. 


This department does not protect 


any thief. If people steal, are con- 
victed of theft and we can get their 
pictures we print them. We believe 


that prospective thieves will hesitate 
to steal if they know their picture 
will be spread all over Iowa and the 
middle We are in the business 
to stop farm thievery. We have spent 
thousands of dollars to curb crime 
in rural sections and we feel that 
full publicity is one of the real ways 
to make criminals stop, look and 
listen. 


west. 


merchants and sheriffs, 
police, prosecuting attor- 
neys and constables, and the state 
department of justice have cooper- 
ated in a fine manner to help us on 
this venture. We believe crime is 
beimg curbed and even tho the temp- 
tation to steal during the past winter 
was great, due to the lack of employ- 


Farmers, 
chiefs of 





ment, we have been surprised at the 
lessening of stealing in general. 

Of course there will always ba 
thieves who feel they can beat the 
law. But by prompt action, carefy] 
checking of property and a pitiless 
campaign against the night prowlers. 
together with the reward money of. 
fered by the Service Bureau, we be- 
lieve we can do our bit toward saving 
the farmers’ property, thus protect 


ing their income with which 
can enjoy more of the comfort f 
life. 





Use Proper Size of Pijx 


A reader complains that the new 


pump in his 120-foot well, with ; 
inch cylinder 54 feet below the sur- 
face, and with 14-inch pipe above 
and for 9 feet below the cylinder, 


pumps so hard that it is a big job to 
pump water for his livestock. The 
water stands only 10 or 12 feet from 
the surface, and all the pumping is 
done by hand. 

I think probably the chief reason 
why his pump works so hard 
cause the cylinder is so large and 
the 54 feet of pipe above it and the 
9 feet below so small. The plunger 
moves the water faster than the 54 
feet of 1%4-inch pipe, partly filled 
with the pump rod, can take it away. 

Your 3%-inch cylinder has an in- 
ternal area of nearly 10 square inch- 
es, while the 1%-inch pipe is less 
than 1% square inches, and of this 
the pump rod takes up about half of 
a square inch, leaving only about one 
square inch of area and 54 feet of 
length thru which you are trying to 
force 10 square inches of water. No 
wonder it works hard! I suggest you 
take the matter up with the pump 
manufacturer, and I feel sure he will 
not approve of your present arrange- 
ment. ' 

If this was my well, and expect- 
ed to do all my pumping by hand, I 
would change the 3'%4-ineh cylinder 
to a 2-inch one put where you now 
have it, but with a 2-inch pipe from 
cylinder to the pump head and with 
a 2-inch suction pipe below the cylin- 
der. This would make an easy work- 
ing pump, would deliver the water 
faster than your present arrangement 
does, and you could remove the 
plunger without having to take up 
the pump pipe at all.—I. W. D. 


is be- 


Radio Lightning Arrester 


An Illinois reader asks: 

“Will lightning damage a radio set 
where there is a lightning arrester 
connected between the aerial and the 
ground? Should the ground be on 
the outside or inside of the house? 
Will a radio lightning arrester also 
protect the house from being struck 
by lightning?” 

A lightning arrester is not a com- 
plete protection to a radio set, since 
a heavy lightning discharge exerts a 
tremendous force, and it is not al 
ways possible to hold it to follow 4 
wire, and side flashes may do 
considerable damage. <A good light 
Between aerial and 


oiter 


ning arrester 

ground offers a lot of protection, but 
a switch which can be opened so a& 
to cut off the aerial from the set but 
still leave the aerial connected t0 
the lightning arrester and ground 


will make it much safer. 


The lightning arrester and gr‘ ind 
ordinarily should be on the outside 
of the house, so that any lightning 
discharge coming down the aera! 
will have a straight path to the 


radio lightning arrestef 
little protection to the 
This 


ground. A 
offers very 
house itself against lightning. 
must be provided by a good set of 
lightning rods and grounds. 





Leather soaked in a two-tenths s& 
lution of phenol will resist mold, 
government chemists have found. 
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Vitamin D in Sardine Oil 

Most of us have associated vitamin 
D with cod-liver oil so thoroly that 
to many people the mention of one 
is practically the same as the other. 
It is true that at present vitamin D 
in a form that is dependable and con- 
centrated is more cheaply purchased 
jn high grade cod-liver oil than in 
any other product. 

However, test work at the Univer- 
sity of California indicates that other 
fish oils of several sorts may eventu- 
ally become reasonably priced and 
dependable sources of vitamin D for 
poultry feeds. 

Tuna oil was found to have more 
vitamin D strength than an excellent 
grade of medicinal cod-liver oil. Sar- 
dine oil, which is abundant and 
cheaper than cod-liver oil, was found 
to be equal to the cod-liver oil. Men- 
haden, Alaska herring and salmon 
furnished oil from one-fifth to three- 
fourths as potent as the cod-liver oil. 

With the increasing use of cod-liver 
oil in the human diet and poultry 
feeding, the finding of new sources 
of dependable potent oils to supple- 
ment the cod-liver oil supply is en- 
couraging news for poultry keepers. 

Cod-liyer oil probably will continue 
for years to be the chief source of 
vitamin D in a concentrated form 
for mid-west chicks and laying mash- 
ts. But the availability of these other 
good sources of vitamin D on the 
Pacific coast should remove the de- 
mand for cod-liver oil from the west 
coast poultry keepers and ease the 
demand and price for reliable potent 
cod-liver oil for the middle west.— 
Jay Whitson. 


Sell the Cockerels Early 

June should be the month for dis- 
posal of all or most of the young 
cockerels that were hatched in 
March. There are many reasons for 
selling cockerels around three 
months of age. Higher prices usually | 
prevail then, the cheap gain period is 
about ended, the birds begin to fight 
and bother the pullets, but the most 
important reason on most farms is 
that the pullets need the room in the 
brooder house and at feeders 

Overcrowding of the pullets dur- 
ing the summer months is one of the 
most serious and common faults in 
poultry management on corn belt 
farms. A limit of 100 pullets in a 
10x10 brooder house (othef sizes in 
Proportion) will keep down the num- 
ber of digestive troubles and will 
avoid overheating and colds.—J. W. 


Feed ’Em or Sell "Em 

Hot weather and well feathered 
chicks make a combination that often 
Tesults in a reduction in amount of 
feed provided as well as in the 
amount of time spent in care. Plenty 
of feed thruout the summer months 
Is the first essential to rapid matur- 
ty and profitable fall and winter 
egg production. 

With corn, oats and wheat worth 
&@ cent a pound or less, and meat 
Scraps the cheapest in 20 years and 
dried milk the lowest price ever 
quoted, feeding a fairly adequate 
home-mixed mash (if one hasn’t the 
money to buy a factory mixed one) 
should be followed with more corn 
belt flocks this summer than ever 
before, 

Skimping on growing chicks’ ra- 


tions never pays—“Feed ’em or sell 
‘em.—J. W. 


Baby chicks double in size during 
the first two weeks of life. 


THE POULTRY 



























. Anconas ont Heavy Assorted 
6. Reds; , Bf. Orp.; Wh. Wyan.; Bik. Min. 7.00 

CW (nn6 oe weme me 6 5.0 
Famous trap-nested Soke with records rt 300 exes yearly 
so why pay MORE for LES 
now for | eye- opening cataloge—FREE 


er 100 books order. 


Any losses first week replaced one-half; second week, one-fourth. We White Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
U. S. Order at amazing prices Anconas, Heavy Assorted $6.50 $32.00 

Per 100 Per 500 S.C. Reds, Barred & White 
tas ilar i $6.00 $29.00 tocks, S. C ~— Minorcas 7.50 37.00 

34.00 | suff Orpingtons hite Wy 
Fak diate state a te .00 25.00 | dottes, White & Butt Mino he as ee 39.00 
Calhoun stock bred to lay, and Assorted 5.00 24.00 
Extra good se ric 2. Write Will Continue to Hatch All Summer 








RED TOP 


to the rescue... 


Maybe all brands of binder twine look alike to 
you. But actual experience shows they are quite 
different—in fibers used, in spinning, and different 
in performance when used in the binder. So, if you 
have been using binder twine that gives you trouble 
—twine with thick and thin spots, twine that knots 
and snarls and causes breaks and missed bundles 
—it’s time to make sure that your dealer sells you 
only PLYMOUTH <€& RED TOP BINDER TWINE. 

Red Top is the binder twine with the top dyed 
bright red—the guaranteed six-point binder twine— 
made by the makers of the famous Plymouth Rope, 
known for 107 years as “*the rope you can trust.” 
Insist upon Red Top and its six points of better 
binding will help make this year’s harvest your 
best ever:— 


LENGTH — Full length to the SPECIAL WINDING—No 
pound as guaranteed on the tag. tangling. 

© STRENGTH Less breaking, less ) INSECT REPELLING— 
wasted time, less wasted grain. You can tell by its smell. 
EVENNESS— No thiek or thin @ MISTAKE-PROOF—Print- 
spots—no “‘grief.”” ed ball insures correct use. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
Makers of Plymouth Rope and Binder Twine 


North Plymouth, Mass. . . . and Welland, Ont. 


LYMOUTH 


the  SEX-point binder twine 


YY CALHOUNS CHICKS 
Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTEE | ,.3:28, 2.223%, 5, 2%, 200 oer, Par 


i‘, WE GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS—Ali from PURE-BRED, stateac 100 500 


pi guarantee 100% LIVE DELIVERY anywhere in 
low as 5c per — 








Chick Prices Smashed 











LTRY FARM, Box 122, Montrose, Mo. CAPPER’S HATCHERY 









eos. a mg He ise Delivery Guaranteed Per 100 Per 500 ns an 
. Leghorns, and Anconas.$ ose $30.00 


“ius: Bik. min.j Wh: Wian.; Bt. Ore. 790 380 | Ramseyer’s s Summer Prices! 


$. C. » Bf., j 
Buff Minorcas, ang White Mi nag 


ya ‘Orp., R. C. Red 
Blue Agaabustens, Lt. a3, wh. Langshans, Jer. Bik. Giants 10.00 
Heavy Beoersed BB pea 7.00 


Super Qualty cies uaranteed to live 15 days, per 
= per 


ELGIN, IOWA 

















An CE PRARETS & OKs 3 40.00 | Shipped Pre paid 100% Live Delivery. C.O.D. if 
bie aia 9.00 42.50 } you wish 2% off for cash. (Price per 100) 
pe BREEDS Grades “A” “AA” “AAA 
Decvccccccccccescccesecceces ¢ ; Wh. & Bf. Leghs. $6.90 $ 8.90 $11.00 


Singin seehieteeqete ts qpanees 6.50 25.00 | wh., Bf. & Bar. Rox, Reds. 7.90 9.90 12.00 
per insurance certificate, 4 Be 100 | Wh. Wyan., Bf. Orps., BI. 
100, D> aqgereat $18. d $1 per Giants, Min 41. ie Pd 











sTROWBENG HATCHERY 





orcas . 9.76 
y H. ~ Guide. Heavy Mixed $6.90. Assorted, $5 


“FORT DODGE, IOWA a (80 7 ae less in 300 lots; 50c per te less 





White, Buff, Bi 
Re Cee Tt ee . 8:0 $80.00 Leghorns end Rodenen. : “pr oe $6.50 
. C. Reds cots ota a x 62.00 
a i fad aes White Wyandottes. 





__ GS” REILING HATCHERIES 


‘an make 





True to breed, color, size and from high egg producing stock. Thousands of poultry 
raisers will save money on their orders by taking advantage of our wholesale 
Every chick is guaranteed to be from purebred stock. We guarantee 100% live de 

100 § 


Tone: “31. 00 per 100 books your order. Balance ten days before shipping. 
WEST LIBERTY CHICKERIES 





WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 





RAMSEVER CHICK ERIES, Box 6, , Oskaloosa, lowa 





New Low Prices: 


’ Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, a 
$359 NS EE 8.00 


2233 || HILLPOT HATCHERY 


immediate delivery. 
lowa 209 Second St. Des Moines, lowa 


Chick Buyer’s Guide 



























orices. Purchasers of baby chicks will find represented in 
Hivery. our columns the leading reliable rat cherie ss and 
500 poultry farms of Iowa and adjoining te rritory They 
$32.50 have well defined business policies. Among them 
35.00 buyers will be able to find rge variety from 
35.00 which to make their selection We carefully investi- 
35.00 gate all advertisers and assure our quarter of a 


million readers that each advertiser will fulfill the 
promise of their advertising. Let our columns form 
a guide for you when making purchases of baby 
chicks. 
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WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS 


- cee 





10 ° 3 . ~ - Darr « 

Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
2 IN y 

of Ten-Year Average 
table w shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week for 
the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930. This eliminates sea- 
sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 


The belo 


may be made by noting the trend of retail prices paid 
by farmers and Fisher's wholesale price index. 
} i 2 
| #1 ¢ be P 
o| $) =| & 
wane = a 
4 © = x 
a| 2] s| & 
wl rl «wz > 
Retail Prices Paid by Farmers ............| 87] 87! 87] 97 
Fisher's Index Number ........ccccccccesen 73| 73] 76] 94 
CATTLE—At Chicago— | | 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... , | 66) 71 77| 116 
Ni eta fat cattle 68 73 81) 113 
‘anners and cutters 66; 77; 81) 120 
Fosde rs ~ ; 75 77; 110 
HOGS—At Chicago— | | | 
Heavy hogs ; ‘ ae 62} 64 70) 102 
Light hogs 67 68, 76, 103 
Pigs | 71 72 77| 106 
Sows (smooth and rough) ...............{ 60] 62] 66) 105 
SHEEP—At Chicago— | 
Lambs 61 65 70 76 
GRAIN—At ‘Chicago— | 
OPN, NO, 3 KOE .ecccecscnccssccrvese-siteng’ OFF 6El 66L 34 
Oats, No. white ; 60; 58! 59 8&8 
Wheat, No. 2 red...... 59} 58] 57 78 
Wheat, No. 2 northern 61] 59} 57; 75 
GRAIN—On lowa Farms— } | } 
Corn aa ; ss 59} 61! 61 96 
SENMIBS, “sovanasavoresees ; “ | 52} 54] 53! 8&4 
Wheat, No. 2 hard : pai 57] 56) 75 
WOOL AND HIDES— | | | 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston 1 51! 50; 49! 69 
Light cow hides, at Chicago . 60} a | 66; 8&8 
MILL-FEEDS— | } } 
Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee 67 70; 71 98 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 63; 63) 64) 101 
Bran, at Kansas City ............... " 50| 60} 64; 99 
Shorts, at Kansas City . . ooveef. 54] 658i G67i 96 
HAY— - 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago , | 87] 7; 88| 84 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 78 75| 79| 103 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— | } 





Butter, at Chicago ......... . 59} 59] 57] 84 
Red clover seed, at ¢ *hic ago 85 &4 &3 75 
Timothy seed, at Chicago . ..| 153] 152] 152! 126 
Cotton, at New York ......... 2} 44) #49) W7 
Eggs, at Chicago . 69 68! 67 83 
Fat hens, at Chicago ..... 87| 83) 86) 85 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago— 
Lard vr ; | 62| 65| 72) 85 
Ham . . oe 72} 7 73; 90 
Bacon 117 117| 117; 119 
FUTURES— At Chicago— 
Corn— | | 

May | 641 66 67 93 

July ‘einstein seis 607 63) 64) 8&9 

September . 59} 63) 65) 92 

Re en $2 
Oats— | 

ee er, MS a a 

July . en F : igtiticared 57] 59] 59 86 

Se ptember ; egenabeabbevrenherin 61; 62) 65 90 
Wheat— } | | 

May dedi suid seicdiaieaniectediabsthonte | 61] 61] 60) 77 

OO 16 47 48 85 

December : 48} 50} 50; 89 
Lard— j 

May . Sneiacel ; 62) 65 71 85 

July . . = 59} 62; 68] 85 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS— 
Coke, at Connellsville ........ . 70} 73] 70} 73 
Pig iron, at Birmingham. 62} 62; 62| 7 
Copper, at New York . 64] 64) 67) 93 
Crude petroleum, at New York 61 60) 59 71 
Lumber-—-Douglas fir (f. o. b | | 

Washington) ; ‘ 71 69 70; 99 
Crude rubber... | 22] 28] 22) 48 
Cement ........ 3; 83] S84; 94 

FINANCIAL— | | 
Interest, 30 to 90 day paper, at } 

New York ; . 28] ° 30) 35! 65 
Industrial stocks . : 92} 95] 101] 170 
Railroad stocks 76, 74) 87) 186 

utilitv stocks 126) 130) 136! 217 


Public 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 
The following tabk as to per cent of ten- 
they 


gives data 














year average for receipts and prices as have pre- 
vailed week by week for the past seven weeks Each 
week is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the cor 
responding week. Hog receipts, eleven markets; cattle 
and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and lamb receipts are 
combined. 

HOGS 

! 
OL 

April 5 to 11 88 88 74 
April 12 to 18 95 85 72 
April 19 to 25 : 103! 87 70 
April 26 to May 2 | 85 80 70 
May to 9 | gS 81 68 
May 10 to 16 ga} 83 68 
May 17 to 23 cul 80 73 65 

CATTLE 
April 5 to 11 85 97 77 
April 12 to 18 91 97 73 
April 19 to 25 ; | 90} 92 75 
April 26 to May ° 96 99 74 
May 3 to 9 43 100 72 
May 10 to 16 s6 91 72 
May 17 to 23 81] 89 67 

SHEEP 
April 5 to 23! 134 48 
April 12 to 116! 153 44 
April 19 to 138; 171] 37 
April 26 to / 139} 172 36 
May 3 to 97; 146 38 
May 10 to $9) 131 39 
EID GUID +s. ciccincinrensenenedtesinaditabescanedliinai 105; 148 38 

LAMBS 
April 5 to 123| 134 65 
April 12 to 116} 153) 65 
April 19 to 138} 171 65 
April 26 t 139] 172) 64 
May 3 to 97) 146 62 
May 10 to 89} 131 59 
May 17 to 23 105} 148 59 








| Yearling 





Current Market Prices of Livestock, Grain and Feeds, 
in Dollars and Cents 


HOGS 


Heavy (250 
Last 
Week 

Medium 


Ibs. 


(200- 

















(130- 150 





Light lights 
Last week aoe 
Week before ............. 
Smooth and rough heavy. “packing sows 


(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before ............ 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Se. eae 
Week be fore” 

Stock pigs— 
Last week 
Week before 





CATTLE 
heavyweight beef 
up)— 
and prime— 


Medium and 
(1,100 Ibs. 
Choice 
Last 
Week 
Good- 
Last week . 
Week before 
Medium— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before ‘ eS 
Light weight heef ste ers— 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before ......... 
Medium and oe— 
Last wee eons 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 


wee 
before 





Last week ... 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week ... 
Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week (ebneine 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week ..... 
Week before 
Cows and heifers 


Last week ......... 
Week before 


SHEEP 


(84 Ibs. 
Last week 
Week be fore” : 

Lambs, culls and common— 
Last week 
Week before . 

Spring lambs, medium. 
Last week 
Week before 

wethers, n 
Last week ; 
Week before 

Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week ..... 

Week before 


Hogs quoted good to choice; 


Lambs down), med. 





edium 


to choice— 





to prime 


cattle, 


Chicago 


stated, at an average from common 
HAY 
Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 1- 
Last week 
Week before 
an r, choice 
ast week 
Waek before 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, s ndard 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2 
Last week 
Week before 
Oat straw 
Last week 
Week before 
GRAIN 
Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week 
Week before 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Rie” SIRE” Sea cnscincciceindicnnntbneties 
Week before 
Corn, No. 4Y¥— 
OS = eee 
Week before 
Oats— 
Last week .... 
Week befor e 
ye— 
Last week.......... 
Week before . 
Wheat, No. 2 hard— 
Last week 
Week before 








steers 





to prime— 


6. 


| 22 


unless otherwise 
to choice. 
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00 


00) ¢ 


62 
50 
951 


16.25 
16.25 
15.50 
15.50 
15.50 
1: 0 
14.00 
14.00 
.| 7.50 
6.50 


Omaha 














> 
| = 
oi a4 8 
4 | | S 
_ oc uw 
os ete 
Elz s 
OT © Fa 
| | 
»| 6.08] 5.88 
77| 6.30] 6.10 
98} 6.50] 6.12 
2 6.70] 6.35 
} 
08! 6.65) 6.18 
40) 6.85} 6.38 
| 
00} 6.62! 6.15 
38] 6.88| 6.25 
—s 
| | + 
5| 5.25] 4.68 
7" 5.55) 5.15 
...| 6.45) 6.00 
| 6.75) 6.50 
6.00 
6.50 
38] 7.88] 7.62 
~ 8.50) 8.12 
5 7.12) 6.75 
nies 7.25 
6.50} 5.88 
7.00} 6.50 
| 
88} 5.75) 4.88 
38| 6.12| 5.50 
| 
| | 
| | 
50] 7.88] 7.75 
12} 8.62] 8.38 
| 
25] 6.88] 6.38 
75] 7.38] 7.00 
l | 
88! 5.75] 4.88 
38] 6.12] 5.50 
| | 
| | 
75| 6.25 
.12) 6.75) 
| | 
50] 4.62} 4.38 
75} 5.18) 5.00 
} | 
62] 4.12| 3.50 
” 4 3.75 
25} 3.12] 3.00 
50] 3.68] 3.62 
| | 
25] 6.25] 5.88 
62} 6.62) 6.12 
| | 
75! 4.62] 4.62 
00! 5.00) 5.12 
70! 7.50!) 6.45 
62! 7.92) 6.45 
00] 5.75 





>| 5.12 
} 
9.25) 9.00 
9.25; 8.75 
5.50 23 
5.75 50 
| 
2.38] 2.50 
2.62] 2.50 


19.50 
19.50 
119.50! 
19.50 
19.00 
119.00 
7.50 
17.50 
16.04 
116.00 
14.50 
esveces 14.50 
8.00] 5.38 
8.00) 5.38 
| wv. 
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a ee 
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FEEDS 
4-8 | 2 
© = =| og 
oe a | 3 = 
rela ei ei: 
‘ u a = 
Ee; El els 
isieajis © = 
m1 M4 ae r) 
sran— | | | | 
Last week .... 14.50/11.50/12.25/20.0( 
Week before 16.50/14.25/14.75/22.0( 
Shorts— } | 
NE OIE ick codsenvncteodialtbeiqeek 14.25}13.75/12.2 
Week before ............ccccceceeeeeee 16.25)15.00/14 
Hominy feed— | | 
Last week ........ 
Week before iy 
Oil meal (0. p.)— | | 
oe eee kee 
Weck before 30.25).........|2 














































Cottonseed (41 per cent)— | | 
re EE ee 29.00/29.90)... 0 
Week before 2.0.0.0... ...00..0.0000---/ 30.80/30.40)... 29.50 

Tankage— | } 

Last week «-|40.00}.......00 145.00 40.00 
Week before waite a eee 45.00/40 .00 

Gluten— | | 
Last week .....:....... Ee eae Seer. a+ f21.20 
Week before ................... ; epee, EES IT 2.80 

tSoybean oil meal— | | 
OS eae 00 
Week before ccoce ic esenseselle ocuastio find 00} 

_ *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; all- « 
points, car lots. 
tCar lots, f. o. b. Centerville, Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

ce § 

See 

4 Pe 

Bs. “ 

Pas § 

a. e 

Chicago Produce— Z 
Butter, creamery extras | 22%] .22% 
Cheddar cheese .... 1155 s 
Eggs, fresh firsts 17% 7% 
Ducks .... | Ae lt 
Fat hens 2114 7} 
Broilers .28 l 
Geese ........ 10 09 

Other Farm Products— 

Quarter-blood wool, at Boston ... = 20 20 
Light cow hides, at Chicago ’ | O8lg 
" Red clover seed, at Chicago 5 16.5 
Cotton, at New York { 09% 
Lard, at Chicago 7.74 
es Markets— 

o. 2 corn, at Buenos Aires 0% 
ok at Liverpool 9.42 








MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO 
* CORN BELT 
The following table shows the movement of feeder 
and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the seven 
corn belt states. 











Months of January, February, March and April” 
ae wae ce om yr 

| SPEER E 2aC 
Swees ay oar 

4 —_ | oe of 

Se Be a Re Aone ES 

1929 79,222] 45,406] 45,886) 81,251] 417,3 
1230 125,471] 50,400) 61,682) 128,339) 543,34 
1931 ........| 94,902] 41,447! 485659! 105,467] 423'13 

Three Weeks Ending May 15, 1931; May 16, 1930; 

May 17, 1929 

eee | 14,180 7,470 8,759] 100,345 
eo ae an 13,252 7,025 7,524 86,820 
3 ea 8,038} 5,106} 6,650 








TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the percentage of five-year 
average for the corresponding weeks for the visible sup- 
plies of corn, wheat and oats and the storage stocks of 
butter and eggs. 











~ | i 
SS | G 
Week ending c S| a } > 
ele] 3] 5/% 
O| FB] oj ais 
April 4 a 57| 244) 65] 14: 4 
April 11 56| 246] 63] 135 125 
April 18 ........ ‘ 57] 252] 61] 142! 122 
 — eee 2} 261; 60) 157 9 
OS a 65! 267} 62] 15 4 
May 9 } 63] 281) 59) 141 2 
May 16 sendanent te inistiinieblicventihs 64) 291 59} 13: ] 
May 23. BROS } 62) 305; 56] 12 8 
It will be noted that wheat is burdened with s 
more than three times the five-year average. 
RAILROAD LOADINGS 
Figures show the percentage for the week € £ 
May 9%, 1931, of the 1923-1930 eight-year averagé P 
the corresponding week: Coal and coke 70 pe. 
grain 93 per cent, livestock §1 per cent, lumber 
cent, ore 20 per cent, and miscellaneous merchand 
per cent. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank 414 per cent bonds, due in 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last week at $ 
Four per cent bonds are quotable at 87} 





INTEREST RATES AS AN INDEX OF COMING 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The interest rate on time loans is an indicator 
of the trend of business activity, according to Brad- 
ford B. Smith, of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
whose charts show that for the past fifty years 4 
peak of business activity has followed a low point 
of money rates by between one and two years. /!" 
the first column of the market page each week, 
under the heading ‘“‘Financial,”” will be found the 
interest rate on bankers’ loans from 30 to 90 days 
in percentage of the average rate for the past ten 
years. For more than a month the rate has been 
about one-third of the ten-year average. It will be 
interesting to watch this business barometer to see 
if its prediction comes true in this case. 
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Brown Mule Preferred 


(Continued from page 16) 


“Peter!” I suddenly exclaimed, “which 
of us is the dumber? We are missing 
a good chance to experiment. Maybe 
we can use that mule, and here’s how.” 

Then I told him my idea. Why not 
turn the mule loose and let him run? 
If the critter wasn't too afraid it would 
head for home and we could follow it. 
At least, if it went to Anderson’s we'd 
have an excuse for arriving there. 

We arrived on the scene of the disas- 
ter about the same time as Holland and 
there was our mule tied to the fence. 
A good looking animal, too. Pete told 
Holland about our experiment and he 
agreed it might work. “If the mule’s 
willing,”” he put it. So the sheriff un- 
tied the mule, took the halter strap, got 
back and slapped the animal with it. 
The mule, freed from tether, kicked out 
in good mule style and started down 
the road to the east and we all jumped 
into Pete’s car to follow. 

Mules act peculiarly at times. This 
ene was no different than the rest and 
he tore down the road. He didn't look 
to the right nor left as far as we could 
determine. When he came to the Tur- 
ner place, he stopped sudden-like, right- 
wheeled and was off to the south. 

“Wrong direction for Anderson’s,”’ the 
sheriff muttered. ‘‘Where in time is 
the critter heading for?” 

But the mule answered the question. 
Off to the south he headed and as we 
pursued we soon found a rough road 
which didn’t bother a mule as much as 
it did a car. But it wasn’t long till our 
beast turned again, this time toward 
the Sanitary Lunch. And, to make a 
long story short, he wound up in the 
rear of that place and was quietly eat- 
ing hay out of the end of an old banana 
erate as We came up. 

Just what the sheriff said as he 
walked up and finally caught the ani- 
mal is not repeatable, but it was strong 
enough so that I didn’t mention the ex- 
periment further. Anyhow, 
took the mule home and Madson 
I went back to Eagleville. 

I wrote a story about the events and 
turned it in, But Adams wasn’t as se- 
rious as I was. Instead of running my 
yarn in the paper, the boss saw the 
funny side and what a good time he 
had telling of the raid staged by our 
well-known “arm of the law,” and 
wound up that anyone wanting a good 
mule could have the same by proving 
ownership. Somehow the oats also fur- 
nished Adams a bit of an opportunity to 
be funny. “Looking for corn in liquid 
form,"’ Adams wrote, “and finding oats 
ina wagon is enough to make any offi- 
cer mad. But why shoot a defenseless 
mule ?”’ 

Say, that issue blamed near ruined my 
standing at the sheriff's office but I 
finally convinced Pete it was the boss's 
work, not mine. 

Two days later, tho, things began to 
happen all over again. The sheriff had 
discovered the mules didn’t belong to 
Anderson; for Anderson had come home 
and made a trip to town on purpose to 
correct any mistake that might have 
been made. In fact, he drove his team 
in, and so he was absolved from any 
connection with the raid. Atkins came 
over from Point Rapids and talked with 
the sheriff. They didn’t get anywhere, 
either, and Atkins went home, leaving 
one load of oats and one mule parked 
out at Holland’s place. About all Pete 
could think of was to see the prose- 
cuting attorney and determine what to 
do with the loot. 

“As long as no one claims the dead 
mule or brings damage claims against 
us," Pete remarked one evening, ‘‘all’s 
well; but some one’s going to come in 
here some day and then you watch the 
fun." But Pete was wrong that time 
for far more exciting things developed 
ere the week was over. 

(To be continued) 


and 





REFINISHING OLD FLOORS 

A Maryland reader writes: 

“I would appreciate a formula for 
making a filler for old floors, not only 
for cracks, but for the whole floor, as 
the grain is so open and uneven.” 

Usually the same materials can not be 
used for cracks and for filling the grain 
of the wood. Plastic wood is now very 
largely used for filling cracks, as it is 
hot expensive, keeps well in the tight 
cans, and so is convenient for using a 
little as needed. It comes in two or three 
Shades, and stays put about as well as 
anything. A very good crack filler can 
be made by taking first-class putty and 
thoroly working it into about 10 per cent 
of white lead, with coloring matter to 









match the wood color. 

Another common filler is made by 
melting good glue with a little water in 
a double boiler, thickening it with fine 
Sawdust or with dry wood pulp, and 
coloring it to match the wood. This 





must be used while hot, and can be 
forced into the cracks with a small 
knif Crack fillers, especially putty, 
Should not be put in until the floor has 
had its first finish coat and had time 
to dry. It is cheaper to buy than to 
make crack fillers. 


Porous woods, such as ash and oak, 
require the use of a good paste filler to 
Seal up the pores before the varnish or 


other finish coats are applied. The best 
* filers are made of silex or fine 
lil 


a, linseed oil, turpentine, japan and 
Coloring matter. It is cheaper and 
more convenient to purchase fillers 
than to buy the materials and make 


Holland. 


them. 
often used as the base for paste fillers, 
but these are not considered as satis- 


Corn starch and whiting are 


factory as silex. 
filler may be needed 
especially open. 

Where the floor boards are rough and 
uneven, they must be smoothed by 
planing, scraping or sandpapering, or a 
combination of these. If a power sander 
is available, this is usually the cheapest, 
as the labor is very much reduced. Often 
if a floor is of wide boards, with wide 
eracks and uneven places, the cheapest 
and most satisfactory solution is to lay 
a regular half-inch oak or other hard- 
wood floor over it. These are*not very 
expensive now, and often the cost will 
be less than for the labor and material 
required to fix up the old floor. Much 
valuable material on the finishing and 
care of old and new floors, and on lino- 
leum, carpets and other floor coverings, 
will be found in Farmers’ Bulletin 1219, 
“Floors and Floor Coverings,’” which 
ean be obtained free from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
—I. W. T 


Two coats of paste 
if the wood is 





EFFECTS OF DISTILLATE ON 
TRACTORS 


A number of readers have asked us 
concerning damage likely to be done to 
tractor parts by the use of distillate as 
fuel. There has been some slight trou- 
ble in the use of this as fuel because of 
the presence of a small proportion of 
sulphur, which has a tendency to form 
sulphuric acid. This acid has a slight 
etching or corrosive effect on the pol- 
ished parts. It has been more notice- 
able on crank pins and steel parts than 
on the cast-iron cylinders or pistons. 

As a general rule, however, this trou- 
ble has not been serious enough to 
cause any particular damage, and with 
the distillate commonly used I do not 
believe that it is worth much worry. At 
any rate, I know a good many different 
tractor owners who have used distillate 
on their machines year after year with 
apparently no bad effects. 

One of the more serious troubles with 
distillate and other low grade fuels has 
been the thinning of the lubricating oil, 
especially where the tractor depends on 
oil in the crank case, with either splash 
lubrication or force pump circulation. I 
think the best results with distillate 
probably have been obtained by the 
tractors which depend on a fresh sup- 
ply of lubricant forced in by means of 
a lubrication pump. In all cases, how- 
ever, in using these fuels, it is well to 
wait until the engine is thoroly warmed 
up before turning them on. Also the 
distillate should be shut off and the 
engine run a few minutes on gasoline 
before the switch is turned off. This 
would also do away to a considerable 
extent with the acid trouble. 

I would advise the owner of a tractor 
to write to the tractor service depart- 
ment of the firm manufacturing his 
tractor, in order to get the exact in- 
structions for extra lubrication when 
distillate is used.—I. D. 





TWENTY-THREE STATES AGAINST 


Dairy interests triumphed over oleo- 
margarine in twenty-three states dur- 
ing the last legislative sessions. Twelve 
states have imposed sales taxes, twelve 
states have prohibited sales of yellow 
oleomargarine, five states prohibited the 
use of oleomargarine in public institu- 
tions (oné state limited use of imita- 
tions to fully 5 per cent of butter used), 
and six states have either placed deal- 
ers under license or increased the li- 
cense fee previously provided. The 
states in which one or more laws were 
passed were: California, Colorado, Ida- 
ho, ITinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

All proposed oleomargarine legislation 
failed in Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Nevada, Utah and West Virginia. Iowa 
placed a sales tax of 5 cents per pound 
on uncolored oleomargarine. The col- 
ored product had been prohibited by a 
previous law. Kansas prohibited the use 
of oleomargarine in state institutions, 
as did Nebraska. The latter state in- 
creased wholesalers’ fees to $50 and re- 
tailers to $5, along with a sales tax of 
15 cents per pound on oleomargarine 
containing not more than 50 per cent 
animal fat produced in the United 
States. In addition, the federal govern- 
ment placed a tax of 10 cents a pound 
on all colored oleomargarine. 


CONCRETE TILE MAKES GOOD 
RECORDS 

Tests at the Wisconsin Station show 
that well-made concrete tile have great- 
er strength than clay and shale tile and 
hence are better under highways and in 
fields where heavy tractors are used. 
In mineral soils the concrete tiles ac- 
tually improve with age and are strong- 
er five years after laid than when first 
placed in the ground. In peat soils the 
clay tile are better, concrete tile made 
in the most approved manner being only 
74 per cent as strong after five years 
laid in peat soil as the check tiles laid 
at the same time in mineral soil. Large 
size concrete tile have stood up better 
in peat soils. Twelve-inch extra quality 
conerete laid in 1923 in peat soil were 
in 1930 found to be 97 per cent as strong 
as check tile laid at the same time in a 
mineral soil. 























You Think You'll 
Never Forget--- 
but You Will! 


None of us ever believe that 
we can forget when it was that 
Bobbie had the measles, or how ; 
old he was when he first found + - 
he was tall enough to look out 
of the window without stand- 
ing on something, or when he 
got the prize for spelling. But 
we do. 


“My Record” 


This is a book that makes record keeping easy. It has the essentials 
and nothing else. You can keep it up by taking only a few minutes every 























month. Yet it includes a record of the child's family, a place for snap- 
shots, finger print identification, height and weight charts by months 
from birth to eighteen years, a record of physical examinations, diseases, 


marks in elementary and second- 


also 


dental work, accidents, immunizations, 
ary schools, achievement tests, honors in school and 


A Record of the Growth of Personality 


In this, the authors have made use of the work of the best educational 
psychologists to point out the traits that should be checked as the child 
grows up. This record will give you a guide that will aid you as you 
help to stimulate the right kind of attitudes and habits. 


Start That Record Now! 


Clip and Mail Coupon Today to Education Department of 











WALLACE PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


Please send me.......... copies of “My Record” in the 
0 Eighty Cents (Resistall Ledger Embossed Cover) 


0 Forty Cent (Paper Bound) Edition 

O Check 

(1 Money Order for $.......... --.-enclosed 

O Stamps 
SONG 3. dawecetbbevcdes eencves COS eeeseccesesececesteeveceesssce ee ee 
pr eee ere avepeceune errTTr ery rer eT TTT CLT ‘ 


























Index to Advertisers 
| Monthly Buyers’ Guide: 


For your convenience, this index of advertisers of the preceding 
month will appear in the first issue of each month. It is fully classi- 
fied to help you find the products you will want at this time of the 
| year. Save all your copies and use this ready index every month. 

If you mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead when 
writing to our advertisers, you can be sure of receiving prompt 














service and fair treatment. i} 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND HOUSE Punqeesines AND EQUIPMENT 



























INERY i FORE. Ci icaanc<inasecoscqseceseesceggusimeieniad 
| a) oe erase ncccshpeneqnsnecsginesousivenes 654 Perfection +. Co. "608-665-707 
Caswell Mig. Co. * wmenerisiEes, DISINFECTANTS AND 
International Harvester Co -66: XTE MINATOR 
Meyer Mfg. C0..........--.s00;--0000 5 4-663 Allaire, ey ieee 8 
GQuembere ‘Ditcher * Grader Co --650- Fort Dodge Chemical nes: 8 
Portable Elevator } . 5 General Laboratories, Inc.. 3 
Stover Mfg. & Company.. 5 
Witte Engine Wor Harold_ Somers “aie nesce ° 
N saeenate Straw Fesdugte Chemieal Co............. 
erg Pants — Tobacco By-Products & Chem. 5 
Fisenhona tine ee de Willhelm Lubrication Co............:+0= + 
Gillette Rubber Co. a . agontenrTe £5e eve. OILS 004 
maker State i efining Diccascsascesesene 
BEVERAGES Phillips Petroleum Co.-n. 8... 636. 078-498 
FT. AM. Folger & C......ccseececscsccenserceveeerenee Standard Oil Co. of Indiar asc 
Hills Bros. ............-++. . We GR cc cccnccvecsccncccszvecsereccoesenctanta 635 
Paxton & Gallagher Co............-:scsscseeseeeees MISCELLANEOUS 
CLASSIFIED ove -, Exe! _ = wan hein Pry -S78-708 
25 7 vest Unit y oolen ills 5-663-695 
on8-e0t- eee et Se Wie eee 637-711 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
- CLOTHING 8 Weel DURG  Ciacccpecanscctncccccincsenssatennsicegeen 594 
The Wrightall Co.........:-scccsecceccssenenerreneees 61 PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
CONPEGTIONERY AND eum 5. 663 Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co.: ..614-667 
Ware. Wrights, FF. CO...-n---0+-0000+-0--- POULTRY AND BABY cHICKs 
Calhoun Poultry Farm.. 644-667-689- 


DAIRY SUPPLIES AND BARN 709 
EQUIPMENT Ca) "9 Hatchery ........ “B31 -644-667-689- wit] 






Babson Cream Separator Co.............:0esees00 8 | yA i 62 
The De Laval “Separator Co. 8 Frank Foy Poultry 621-644 
Myers-Sherman (Co. 8 Franklin Hatchery -689 
Sharples Separator 5 Mrs. Mary Ginn -.-621 
EDUCATIONAL, PUBLI (EL ml ae 
Saee en oe it Matlick Farms Hatchery. 644 
ners agp gk? SON AN amrauaamt ai Nelson’s Revere Hatchery...............cs:sseeesesee 644 
FARM SUPPLIES The Ramseyer Hatcheries, Inc.......667-689 709 


Reiling Hatcheries..........620-644-667-689- ph 
Scheckel’s _Hatchery 

Stromberg Poultry ae 621- 644- 667 -689- 709 
Sunnyside Hatcheries ....... 20-644-667-689 
West Liberty Hatcheries..620 ee oes 689- 709 
A. A. Ziemer.. 621 


Aermotor Company 
Bemis 
A 


Papec Machine (Co..... 
Detar Mfg. Co..... 
Piymouth Cordage Co..... 
Simonsen Iron Works.. 


FENCING AND ‘Posts: 





POULTRY Foops 
Crete Mills Co..... aa — 
620-689 


American Steel & Wire Co. 617 Sargent & Co..... : 
Janesville Fence & Post Co 669 POULTRY “REMEDIES 
National loko S Creosoting Co... a Walker Remedy Co............:cccseeessceres .644-688 
Red Top Steel Post Co.. apes a 605 
FERTILIZERS ner iets Se ee 
CA NO Oe See. on aS RADIO AND RADIO EQUIPMENT ie 
FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE Anylite Electric Co...............- 621 
Geo, M. Bechtel. Co.............614-648-666-691 ,SEEDS. BULBS AND NURSERY STok 
Equitable Lif f Iowa wcceacseaseian 661 ~ od . D. creer sccscrcoosoccesosocosens 
eater Mutual Hail Ins. Co........0..4650 8TR fu Bred Comm CO.......ccccrrccceccocccsscosescscvceses 618 
Farmers Mutual Theft Ins.  Ass’n.....645-683 . STOCK FOODS 
Royal Union Life Insurance Co...................636 De Soto Creamery & Produce Co........ - . B19 
Woodmen Accident  CO.........ccccecceeceeeeereees 615 Moorman Mfg. Stesecenccece 52-65 
im 319 M Mfg. Co. 652-691 
Walnut Grove Products C0......cc00c00+e+- 676 


FOOD PRODUCTS 





General Foods © (Calumet Baking STOCK REMEDIES 
gt et lente ee Tee a eae amt neem 618-898 
General Foods Corp (Grape Nuts) 615 Parke, Davis & Co.... - 619 
General Foods Corp. (Post Toasties)........709 Peters Serum Co SR OT 654-711 
Kellogg Company .........-..++++ 6 .-.. BOT , Be” “See 619-668-711 
The Rumford C ompany. aatbciapnaiiion .---- 613-664 | STRUCTURAL 
HARDWARE AND heevshpsnvesitl Ayer & Lord Tie Co., Ine vveee BBT 
Nicholson File Co ...636 Edwards Mfg. Co... oun ----683 
Remington Arms €o., “Tne. ‘ ...602 Steel Roofing & Stamping Works.. ide $3 
Wheeling Corrugating (0. ...........:c.00-ceeeeeeees 
HARNESS AND ACCESSORIES 
Burlington Blanket Co........... 698 TANKS, HEATERS. WATERERS AND 
HEAT, LIGHT AND WATER SYSTEMS_ FEEDERS a 
Delco Appliance Co........ sei 17 The Galva Heater Co............-.0ccscccsrresessees 633 


Flint & Walling Mfg. +. 665 TRACTORS 
General Electric Co..... - +637 Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. C0......+++-- 660 Caterpillar Tractor Co. é ; 


HOTELS 
Eppley Hotel Co. 


Inc... 





Co. 
614 Snterbationnl Harvester Co... 
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OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 











Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15e a word. 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Cotn 
whole number, initial and sign as a word 
your name and address as part of the ad 

Wires’ is counted as three words 

2 oe.” counted as four words 

Moines, Iowa, as two words. 
$155.50 both count as one word. C 
counts as tliree words. R. F. DPD. 4 counts a 
four words and R. 4 Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, ahead of the issue 
date. Send full remittance with order- 

If you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two reference This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man To 
ivoid delay, send letters of recommendation witb 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


umber enesrtions 
a ee 4 FF ee 





1.00/810 50 $16.50 
3 of 18.15 


RSS at tk kh fp 


20) 23 10 36.30 


||to SOON Smet 


{jt 











COMMISSION HOUSES 


MAKE MORE MONEY ON YOUR POULTRY, 
eggs amd veal. Our free book tells how. Ask 
for it. Broilers are bringing premium prices. Ship 
yours to the house that always satisfies. Karsten 
& Sons, Dept. 14, Fulton Market, Chicago. 
CHICAGO BU Spt eb VACKING CU., 216-22 
N. Peoria St, Chicago. Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained teturns mailed same day. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid. 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 
ton St., Chiergo. 
EXT RA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS, 
f Premiums all live poultry. Dressed Veal. 
Coops eapptied. Wholesale Buyers. D. 
Co., 119 South Water Market, Chi- 


sD- Pountny 
Write for 
940 Ful- 


Write. ‘=. 
Hemman 


COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W, RAN- 
Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 
veal, eggs. ‘Top priges. Remittance 


COUGLE 
dolph St., 
your poultry, 
day o arrival pis Ga" 
ONE CE oREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 
veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. F. 
Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 

1890 


HAY WANTED he , 

GET FULL MARKET VALVE FOR YOUR HAY. 
Ship John Devlin Hay Co., 192 North Clark 
&t.. Chic ago. Write for prices ‘and full particulars. 


WANTED—10 OR 15, 21 TO 28 INCH STEEL 
threshers. Describe, give price in_ first letter, 
Will pay cash. Also want new 10-20 Wallis and 
Farmall. T. W. Maxwell, Shenandoah, Iowa 
WANTED—ENGLISH SHEPHERD AND 
Terrier, all ages a Reinbeck, Towa. 
WANTED—ONE NEV 12-20 WALLIS 
_tor, T. W. Max, aa Shenandoah, Iowa. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK — 


poas 
SPECIAL—30 GENUINE 
herd pups Males, females and spayed females, 
$s (both colors } (Heeler stock) (No fooling). 
(Guaranteed.) Largest farm raised (spayed female) 
kennel in America. Five partly trained Shepherds, 
$1 Collie pups, $7. Sunnyside Kennels, Rein- 
beck, Iowa. 


COLLIES—WHITE 
greed, intelligent 
liable guards. Price 
uaranteed. Box 66, 

owa 

380 PUREBRED FOX 
(Why have rats.) ‘ups, either sex or 

$6. Trained ratters, $10. Bred females, 

Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck, Iowa. 

SHE HERD PUPS MALES, $4; FEMALES, 

50. Cross bred, Shepherd Police pups, males, 

$3; females, $1.7 Heeling stock, J. Isaksen, 

Springfield, 

PUREBRED 


Minn 
WHITE 

few Shepherd, ready to 
Guaranteed. Peter Hintgen, Lamotte, Towa 
COLLIE-POLICE, ALSO RAT TERRIER SHEP- 

herd cross pups Spayed females, males, $3. 
Runtt, Reinbeck, Towa 
BEAUTIFUL MAL e POL IC E_ DOG, one and one- 

half years old, price $12. Melvin W. Givens, R. 
3, West Point, Nebr. 
ENGLISH SHEPHERDS, 

riers. Approval. Ed. Barnes, Fairfield, 
ENGLISH our PHERD COLLIE PUPS. 

ers. A. J. Litton, Truro, Iowa 
POLICE PUPS. MALES, $5 
_ Carl Lantz, Stanton, lowa 

"2 FUR BEARERS 

MAKE GOOD PROFITS RAISING WHITE NEW 

Zealand, Chinchilla, Silver Marten, fur rabbits 
Write for free fur news, Broadside, and Facts. 
Conrad’s, 844 Englewood, Denver, Colorado 
FOR SALE—PEDIGREED HAVANNAS, SIL- 

ver Martens, Blue Beverns, N. Z. Whites, Chin 
chillas. $6, pair. Satisfaction guaranteed. Albert 
Cooper, | Kanawha, Towa. 


EDUCATIONAL _ 


Bh AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 DAILY. 
Send for large illustrated catalog. also how to 

receive Home Study Course free. Reppert’s Auction 

School. Fox 32. Decatur, Ind 

LEARN PIPELINE WELDING, AUTOMOBIL a. 
electricity Low tuition. Stevinson'’s, 20¢ 

Main, Kansas City, Mo 

SARGENT'S INT2RNATIONAL 
School. Tuition $100. Talks $2. 


Towa. 
HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 
BIG PROFITS SELLING GROCERIES, MOTOR 
oils, paint, stock minerals. Sample case free. 
Loverin & Browne, 1619-P So. State, Chicago. 
ree SALESMEN _ 
WANTED—COUNTY SALESMAN 
to demonstrate for large ——- 
First. class job. Fyr Frter™ Co., 2176 
Building, Ipayeun, Ohio. 


FOX 


ENGLISH SHEP- 


AND | COLORS. PEDI- 
workers, loyal companions, re- 
reasonable and satisfaction 


Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 


AGES 
spayed, 


$15 


TERRIERS, ALL 


SCOTCH COLLIE 
work. 8 and 


PUPS, 
$10. 


COLLIES,. FOX TER- 
Nebr. 
HEEL- 


FEMALES, $3. 


AUCTION 
Sioux City, 


‘WITH CAR, 


manufacturer. 
Fyr-Fyter 


IOWA, 
erm 


by 
- Sal 


SOUTH 

Iowa and 
land farm 
easy 


Ass 
DA 


farm 


kee 


this is decidedly 


uni 
ulfé 


$25 
acre. 


full 


Tuesday. R. W. 


ture 


Milwaukee 


MI 
tha 


ville, 


and large 


baited ah 


to 


tlers paying only 


wat 


able 


inte 


highly developed irrigated Shoshone 


few 
to 


dress 


Ror 


If your farm 


FARM LANDS 


NEBRASK4 
farms 


MISSOURI, 
Minesota foreclosed 
bank Write 
le Street, Chieago, Til 
DAKOTA—CASH REN" 
Minnesota farmers w 
homes in Northeastern 
Address Sigseton Nat 
n., Sisseton, South Dakota. 
KOTA—A FARM HOME F‘ 
ota. Splendid opportunities to 
homes in western Dakotas a 
zand prices are low, 


terms 


toad 


mproved land, suitable for 
1, small grain and vegetables 
per acre; improved farms, 
Send for free maps and pan 
information. Low 
Reynolds, Comn 
al Development & Colonization 
Road, 929-A Union Stz 
NNESOTA- ACRES 
Minnesota hi, black, 
corn and alfs ; _c 
barn. Surrounded ! 
Our price assures yo 
Merchants Bank Buildir 
inn 


t grows 


IRRIGATED LANI 
(or Big Horn 
established hom 


west Wyoming— 
public under 


Charges for water 
40 
farm unit 


er to land. 
with approximately 
rest charged. These 
miles of Powell, Wyo., near t 
Yellowstone Park. 
Val Kuska, 
Room 821, 


Colonization 


ite, Geant a, Neb 


John S. Sorensen, 


a buyer’s market. 
livest 


Homeseeker 


NEAR 
well drained 


actual cost of de 


years to 


For further 
Agent, 


A AND SOUTH 
at cost for sale 
50 South La 


TALS PAID BY 
ill buy good corn 
South Dakota on 
ional Farm Loan 
IN DA 
profitable 
Milwau- 


m YOU 
secure 
long The 

terms are easy 
Prices for good 
CK, corn al- 
run from $5 to 
$15 to $40 per 
1p iets containing 
ares every 
nissioner, Agricul- 
Department, The 
ation. Chicago. 
BRACE 
loam 
omfortable house 
lice grove Farm 
a pretit. Ernest 
ig Company, St. 


SS IN NORTH 
3asin) now 

estead . 

livering irrigation 
are very reason- 
pay and no 
s are part of the 
project within a 
he Cody entrance 
information ad 
Burlington 


Wa nt to ina 


YOUR FA 


isn’t where you 


it for one that is. 


Seven 
Nance 


Lig 
inte 


Two 
well 
buildings, 

Several fine aie farms unusually 
close to Omaha 
merchandise, 


fine farms, excellent 
County, Nebraska, adjace 
ht amortization loans, twenty 
rest. 
. thousand four hundred 
watered, ple 


improved, we 
miles south of 


twenty 


ill consider cl 
city Zreere or goc 


of the above. 


We have 


ten 


been 
years and can 


serving farmers 
refer to hun 


customers, 


MAYNES 


EXCHANGE CO., INC. 
906 Redick Tower,Omaha, Nebr. 


FR 


kota, 
farms 


ne 
sept. 


EE BOOKS ON MINNESOT 
Montana, Idaho, Washingt 
large or small for grain, li 
ge information. W 


ltry. ) 
Great Northern 


Minnesota. 


65 


ACRE FARM FOR SALE A 


Located one mile from a college 


provements and one of the best 
Owner will 


Adc 


ow 
Montana, 


pay 
stat 
St. 


WE 


t 
Mor 


GOoD 
cheap, 


terms. Price, 
Muscatine, low 
IN| MINNES( 


sell on 
lress Box 316, 
N A FARM 
Idaho, 
ment or easy terms 
e. H. W. Byerly, 
Paul, Minn 
LL 
erloo for 
itevideo, Minn 
240 ACRE es 
on easy terms. F, 


Free 


sale on easy term 


Minn 


BA 


way map. 
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DAIRY FARM LIS 
Murray’s Land Office 


RGAIN. 


want it, 


soil, 


ninety 


barg 


Washington or 
literature ; 
34 Northern Pacific 


RM? 


exchange 


gently rolling, 
nt to Fullerton. 
years, 5 per cent 
acre ranch, 
ity of hay, good 
Ainsworth, Nebr. 
well improved, 
land, 
any 


ear western 
»>d bonds on 


investors for 
satisfied 


and 
lreds of 


A, NORTH DA- 
on, Oregon about 
vestock, dairying, 
rite f 


Railway, St 


T A BARGAIN, 
town. Good im- 
ains in Towa. 
$125 per acre. 
a. 
ITA, DAKOTA, 
Oregon €rop 
mention 
Railway, 


IMPROVED 80 ACRE — ” we CAR WA- 


Person, 


NE AR WATERLOO 
P 


erson, 


Montevideo, 


T AND 
», Wadena, 


HIGH- 
Minn. 


ATTENTION, RENTERS: WE OWN AND HAVE 
for sale at very attractive prices, free of encum- 
brance, over one hundred highly improved fore- 
closed farms in Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota. Small cash payment. Balance on such terms 
that you can own your farm from proceeds of 
crop Why pay rent? John E. Burchard, Com- 
merce Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
$24 ACRES, 2 MILES FROM 
enn Farm.” ares $80 
n, relhi, Tov 


LIVESTOCK 


BEEF CATTLE 
SCOTCH POLLED SHORTHORN BULIS. 
best, priced reasonably. Chas. Eichhorn 
Atlantic, Iowa. 
ANGUS BULLS, 
Farmer prices. H. 
Iowa 
POLLED HEREFORDS, 
ers’ prices. N. M. Leonard, d 
VPOLLED HE REFORDS—BULLS, COWS AND 
ieiters. Geo. Ross & Son, Ross, Iowa. 
POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS, 
right. G. R. Peters, Stuart, Iowa. , 
CHOICE POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS. J. C. 
Wahls, St. Olaf, Iowa com 
DAIRY CATTLE 
RAS, E—HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
ifers, milkers and springers. Also pure- 
Glarner & Bringgold, West Concord, 


DELHI, 
per acre. 


IOWA. 
Emma 
Brayt« 


THE 
Estate, 


SERVICE. 


READY FOR 
z Mitchelville, 


Wilkinson, 


EITHER SEX, FARM- 
Waukee, Iowa. 


PRICES 


FOR 
bulls 


GUERNSEYS. SELECTE D ec RADE HEIFERS 
and calves. Carlot tr foac or express. 
Bonded dealer. Glenn Giarke, So. St. Paul, Minn. 
REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS, SERVICEABLE 
age. Jams cow-testing association records, Wim. 
D. Scott, Princeton, Scott County, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—YOUNG GUERNSEY cows, 
fresh and coming fresh. Also two Jersey cows. 
Emil Petersen, Denison, Iowa, 
YOUNG GU errr * BULLS 
tested cows, at 31. prices. 
Blencoe, Iowa. 
BROWN SWISS 
unregistered. $30 
Adrian, Minn. 
BROWN SWISS BULLS— 
fat record breeding. Col. 
field, Kans. 


FROM FARM 
H. E. Wimer, 


REGISTERED AND 


CALVES, 
Emil Metz, 


and up at farm. 
HIGHEST BUTTER 
Warren Russell, Win- 
GOATS f : 
BELL GOATS, $10 
R. 3. West Point. 
SHEEP 


100 EWES WITH —— $8. 
Wilton Jet., low 


EACH. 
_ Nebr. 


TWO. MILKING 
Melvin W. Givens, 


WILL RORICK, 
“SWINE ie 
HAMPSHIRE BOARS. THE LARGE, 
easy feeding kind, popular blood_ lines. 
money back guarantee or shipped C. O. D. 
dale Farm, Melcher, Iowa 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—VELOUR. MOHAIR. UPHOLSTERY 
cuttings for poe quilts, 10 Ibs. for $1.40, 
ostpaid. Samples ec, postpaid. Blatt Iron & 
Metal Company, Kankakee, Ill. mat ae 

CORN HARVESTER Les 

RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 

man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying attach- 
ment. Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. 
T’rocess Co., Salina, Kansas, 

KODAK FINISHING — 

YOU MAY WIN $14,000 WITH ONE 

snapshot. $100,000 in cash prizes. Send roll 
and 25e¢ for 6 prints of the prize winning kind, and 
entry blank for big contest. Old Reliable, Nationa) 
Photo Co., 5J Westport, Kansas City, Mo 
eiesu RE ROLL DEVELOPED. AND 

seven De Luxe prints, 30c ’asco Photo Labora- 
tories, Box 2073, Minneapolis, Minn. 
FREE FRAMED ENLARGEMENTS. SEND 

roll and quarter for six glossy prints and coupons. 
Perry Photo Co., Box 56, Perry, Iowa - 
MAIL ROLL AND 25¢ FOR SIX KEEN, 

snappy prints. Cipitol Photo Service, thas 
Ave., Des Moines. 
DEVELOPED, 


25 


Se coin. 


SMOOTH, 
Sold on 
Buck- 


SIMPLE 


SIX 


Capitol 
FILMS 
largement, 
Crosse, Wis. ; 
SEND ROLT. AND 
glossitone prints. 


SEVEN_ PRINTS, 
Kays Photo Service, 
SIX BEAUTIFUL 
Sedalia, Mo. 


2he FOR 
Day-Night Studio, 


(------- 7 


| Use This Order Blank Now! 








TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
1OWA HOMESTEAD 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


paper. Remittance of $ 


PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Run my ad as follows: ............. disattlgMaSevassceuedd times in your 


is enclosed. 
AVOID MISTAKES 














PPreereriririrtti ti 








Address 





A eaeeereeeres cnececeseerececasess Steere een eneneeeeeeeenesenesser sence 














(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, 61.50. 





“Hundreds 
Letters Each 
Day --- Most 
of ThemSales”’ 


Mr. M. H. Darby 
- Your paper 

are receiving 

from your pal 


The Tyler Plant Co., 
prietor, 
bringing good results. 
dreds of letters each 
present, of them This com): 
located a long ways from Iowa, but they find 
profitable to advertise in OUR READERS 
MARKET 


pro 
writes us to say: 
We 
day 


most sales.”’ 


just the same. 


Have YOU ever offered your produce 
for sale In OUR READERS’ MARKET? 
You’d find it a money-making idea. Your 
ad would be sent into nearly a quarter of 
a million farm homes in lowa and 
rounding states. 


Sur 











MISCELLANEOUS 


2 KODAK FINISHING 
ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. ONDE EY. 
tra print natural colored 25¢c. American Photo 
Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LIME CAKE 


LIME CAKE—FOR CORRECTING SOIL 
ity. Immediately available. ou do nm 
to wait a year. rite American Beet Sugur Com 
pany, Mason City, Iowa. 
PRINTED STATIONERY 
250 8%x11 LETTERHEADS, 250 ENVELOPES, 
neatly printed, $1.50, postpaid. Guaranteed, 
Farmers Printery, Bruce, Wis. 
ay QUILT PIECES 
QUILT! QUILT! QUILT! — EVE} 
quilting NOW-——it’s all the rage. “Sen 
pound package « b Ste pieces—only I Po Bes assort- 
ment— biggest bargain ever offered. Print s 
_ color goods. Start a patchwork or crazy quilt 
ow Order by No. 256F8996 and send only 1% 
Send today! Chicago Mail Order Company, Chi ago, 


Ilinois. 
FARM MACHINERY 


1, 000 WATT 110 VOLT GE NE - ATORS, 
90; some slightly used, $20. New 
quarter horse motors, $7; few shopworn, $5 
with pulleys. Also Jarger motors and generaton 
Electrical Surplus Company, Dept. 14, 1885 Mit 
waukee Ave., Chicago. 
MILKING MACHINES, 
terms. Write today. 
Mankato. Minn. 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING Fol 
patents. Send sketch or model for instrvctions 
or write for free book, ‘¢How to Obtain a 
and ‘‘Record of Invention’ form. No chargé 
formation on how to proceed. Clarence A 
Registered Patent ttorney, 149-L Security 
ings and Commercial Bank Building (dire 
posite U. S. Patent Office), Washington, 1) 


BAIN, FREE N & SINCLAIR, PATENT At 
torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, . Iowa. 
TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. \0 
consultation charges. 1216 So. Surety Bldg, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


BABY CHICKS | 


BROWN L E GHORNS, $6.95, 
33.50, 500. Barred Rocks, White Roc ks, 
Buff Grpingtons, White Wyandottes, $7.95, 

g , Special matings, 3c a chick highe 
Star matings White Leghorns (America’s der 
layers), $11.95, 100; $58.50, 500. Light 2 
sorted, 100. Heavy assorted, $6.95, 100 
paid. With a poultry and egg shortage next 
now is the time to order Farrow Chix at gre 
reduced prices. Use your setting hens to gre 
advantage. Put 25 under each setting hen 
watch the results. Order direct from this ad 
ment for immediate delivery. D. T. Farrow Chi 
eries, Dept. Peoria, 1] 


GREAT SAVINGS NOW 
for Prof. King’s A. P. A. 
est quality at lowest prices. <A real opportu 
raise 200-300 egg strains—year ‘round high Ro 
ducers. Vigorous, fast growing, 
Tested for livability. Tancred White 4 
Buff Leghorns, White, Barred Rocks, Wyand 
Orpingtons, Brahmas, Minorcas and Reds 
chicks and pullets for those who want to eliminalt 
absolutely all risk. Sensational low prices. Writ 
today and save! Iowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. + 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

CHICKS. STATE ACCREDITED, WORM 
ed. English Tom Barron White Leghorns, 
Sussex, $7.50. Quality White, Brown, Bu 
borns, $5.75. All other heavy breeds, 
Heavy assorted, $5.75. Light assorted, 

Whiteview Hatchery, Roanoke. Ti. 


OUR FAMOUS PRIDE 0’ WISCONSIN HYBR® 
day old cockerels make excellent capo bre 
ers—-apringers— because of their quick ma 
great livability, disease resistance, plump bré 
yellow. skin. nedueed prices. Wisconsin Hatchet 
Box D, Madison, Wi 
KING'S STARTED 
strains, two to three weeks of age. Fr 
finest flocks, from our mammoth brooding 
Write today for new low prices. Professor 
Iowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, 
CHICKS: STRAIN. RECORDS U 
to 342 eggs Guaranteed to live and ot 
lay other strai as explained in Free Catalog 
varieties de Postpaid. Booth Farms, 
636, Clinton, Missouri. 
SPECIAL OFFER. WHIT E, ay FF LEGHOR XS 
White Minorca pullets. 2 5 and 6 wees 
old. Heavy Breed pullets, 4-5 “4 seks old. As. lef 
as $30 per hundred. Send for complete  pric® 
Iowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, Iowa 
DAY OLD PULLETS—100 PER CENT si 
guarantee—quick maturing, good layers, 
lent market qualities. Prompt shipment 
prices. Wisconsin Hatchery, Box D, Madison 
CHICKS—WHITRE, eel BUFF LE 
$6; White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons 
light mixed, $5; heavy mixed, $6.50. Spring D 
Poultry Farm, Guthrie Center, Iowa. 
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SLEEPY- TIME 
_ STORIES 


From the beck “Old Mother West Wind,” 
rnton W. Burgess. 
conn 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 














Peter Rabbit Plays a Joke 


One morning when big, round Mr. Sun 
was climbing up in the sky and Old 
Mother West Wind had sent all her 





Merry Little Breezes to play in the 
Green Meadows, Johnny Chuck started 
out for a walk. Mr. Sun was shining as 
prightly as ever he could and Johnny 
cl ;, who was very, very fat, grew 
very, very warm. By and by he sat 
down on the end of a log under a big 
tree to rest. 


Thump! Something hit Johnny Chuck 
right on the top of his round little head, 
It made Johnny Chuck jump. 

“Hello, Johnny Chuck!” said a voice 
that seemed to come right out of the 
sky. Johnny Chuck tipped his head 'way, 
‘way back and looked up. He was just 
in time to see Happy Jack Squirrel drop 


a nut. Down it came and hit Johnny 
Chuck right on the tip of his funny, 
black, little nose. 

“Oh!” said Johnny Chuck, and tum- 


bled right over back off the log. But 
Johnny Chuck was so round and so fat 


and so roly-poly that it didn’t hurt him 
a bit. 
“Ha, 
in the 
“Ha, 


ha, ha!” laughed Happy Jack, up 
tree, 
ha, 
himself 


ha!”’ laughed Johnny Chuck, 
up. Then they both 





you laughing at?’’ asked 
a voice so close to Johnny Chuck that 
he rolled over three times, he was so 
surprised. It was Peter Rabbit. 


are 


“What are you doing in my wood?” 
asked Peter Rabbit. 

“IT am taking a walk,” said Johnny 
Chuck. 

“Good!” said Peter Rabbit. “I'll come 


along, too. 
So Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit 
set out along the Lone Little Path thru 


the wood, Peter Rabbit hopped along 
with great, big jumps, for Peter’s legs 
are long and meant for jumping, but 
Johnny Chuck couldn't keep up, tho he 
tried very hard, for Johnny’s legs are 
short. Pretty soon, Peter came back, 
and he was walking very softly. He 


whispered in Johnny Chuck’s ear. 

“IT have found something,” said Peter 
Rabbit. 

“What is it?’ asked Johnny Chuck. 

‘Tll show you,” said Peter Rabbit, 
“but you must be very, very still, and 
not make the least little bit of noise.”’ 

Pretty soon they came to a nice, 
mossy, green log right across the Lone 
Little Path, Peter Rabbit stopped and 
sat up very straight. He looked this 
way and looked that way. Johnny 
Chuck stopped, too, and he sat up very 
straight and looked this way and looked 


that way, but all he could see was the 
mossy green log across the Lone Little 
Path. 


(Concluded next week) 





Water Burns if It’s in 
Green Hay 
(Continued from page 6) 
driven from 


the warm moisture being 


the hay. In the event of the formation 
of these “hot pockets’ the center quite 
commonly is burned up by chemical 


oxidations; 
larging 


this burning continues en- 
the hole but not bursting into 


flames until free air can get in to the 
center. Such heating centers sometimes 
cool off leaving a hole in the stack with 


ashes in the 

A method of handling heating hay 
Stacks has been developed in Europe. 
Generally the heating ceases of its own 
accord so stacks of hay are observed 
carefully when heating. When the first 
sign of a burning odor becomes evident 
fire fighting equipment is placed in 
readiness and then either the hay is re- 
moved or the heating center is located 
and treated by cutting into the stack. 
A hay stack borer is often used to make 
a hole into the heating center so that 
water or chemicals can be forced to the 


bottom. 


Seat of the heating. When the sur- 
rounding hay is torn from a heating 
center the whole mass usually bursts 
into flames. Material removed from 
Such areas must be watched carefully 
as it often also catches on fire even 
after lying out in the open for several 
aoure. It is exceedingly darszerous to 
ry t 


» remove heating hay from a mow 
or stack without adequate fire fighting 


facilities at hand. 
The use of salt in hay was tested in 
Storage studies in eight different com- 


Parisons, 


Where the hay was reason- 
ably well 


cured there was no evidence 
that the salt was of any benefit. In one 
case out of the eight a rather heavy 
Salting of the hay kept the temperature 
of the hay 30 degrees cooler than in hay 
With identical moisture and packing but 
without salt. In one other case a lot 
of hay to which salt had been added at 
the rate of ten pounds to the ton had 
& decidedly better green color than sim- 
ilar hay without the salt. It would seem 
advisable to salt hay which is put into 
the mow a little green but one should 
hot depend on salt to preserve his hay. 


a E 
— 


In the remaining six trials with hay 
which heated excessively salting ap- 
parently had no effect in preserving the 
color of the hay or in lowering the tem- 
perature. 


Thru Missouri to Arkansas 
(Continued from page 3) 

the human maelstrom of New York City. 

Harvey's little home, out quite a little 

distance from town, faces east over a 

pond fed by a large spring and inhabited 


by thousands of croaking frogs. The 
frogs and a southern whippoorwill, 
which the natives call Chuck Will's 
Widow, rendered a beautiful orchestral 
effect in a natural amphitheater lighted 
by the full moon which mirrored itself 
in the pond as beautifully as I have 
ever seen. 

Mr. Harvey will be eighty years of 


August although he looks much 
The low prices which are now 
upon us have caused him to sniff the 
battle from afar like an ancient war 
horse. It is the same kind of a situation 
which he faced in the nineties. He told 
us that after the Bryan defeat in 1896, 
the Democratic high command decided 
that it was time to forget about the 
money question and look around for 
some new issue. This so disappointed 
Mr. Harvey that he decided to become 
a hermit so he could have time to think 
things over. He, therefore, went into 
the Arkansas Ozarks, settled down, and 
after a time married again. He engaged 
in real estate promotion and the writing 
of books, and apparently made a fair 
financial success, He said he saw this 
crash coming and prepared for it by 
getting out of debt and keeping out of 
debt. 

He thinks the money power is a defi- 
nfte personification of the devil. For 
forty years he has expected that the 
money system would bring world-wide 
chaos and revolution. The revolution, 
he thinks, will bring a dictatorship 
which in turn will mean the end of all 
the things we hold dear in a democracy. 
The only cure which he can see is a 
third party which he and some friends 
will launch in August of 1931 at a meet- 
ing to be held, probably at Omaha, 

The new party, if it wins in 1932, and 
Mr. Harvey thinks it will win, will de- 
clare a moratorium on all debts for a 
year or two so as to avoid the universal 
plunge of so many thousands of people 
into bankruptcy as will otherwise take 
place. The next thing to be accomplish- 
ed is the establishment of a government 
bank which, through its control of cur- 
rency and its lowering of interest rates, 
would bring about universal peace and 
prosperity. 

When put in print, the ideas as I have 
now stated them, sound decidedly wild, 
and yet Mr. Harvey, when talked with 
face to face, gives the impression of 


age in 
younger. 


a sane, well-balanced man. The chief 
lack of balance displayed itself in his 
faith that his third party could win, 
but perhaps he should not be blamed 
because politicians of all kinds have 
always had an insane faith in their 
eventual success even under the most 


discouraging conditions. 

“Coin” Harvey last year wrote a book 
which he called ‘‘The Book,’’ which he 
hopes will sell almost as well in these 
hard times as his “Coin’s Financial 
School."” This book has in it a lot of 
interesting information about our cur- 


rency system, but I must confess that 
I am inclined to distrust the product 
of any mind, no matter how brilliant, 
which seems to be so single track as 
Mr. Harvey's. 

Mr. Harvey has long been convinced 


civilization was in danger of 
rather near future and, 
therefore, he has been at work on the 
job of building a pyramid in which 
would be placed different objects giving 
a clue to the nature of this civilization 
so that when the people 10,000 years 
hence opened the pyramid, they might 
find out what we really were like. No 
great progress has as yet been made 
in building the pyramid, but in front 
of it is an amphitheater completely fin- 
ished in stone and cement, and with a 
large spring flowing from the midst of 
the amphitheater. On the stage are 
two large, over-stuffed chairs made out 
of cement, and a large cement daven- 
port. Mr. Harvey gives permission to 
folks to hold public gatherings in this 
amphitheater on condition that they will 
allow him to give a ten-minute talk first 
on the currency situation. 

On the walls of the amphitheater he 
has painted ten maxims in character 
building, some of which read as follows: 

“One serves one’s self best by pro- 
moting the common good. 

“If you would be happy, cultivate a 
cheerful disposition. A cheerful dis- 
position is the sunshine of life. It makes 
one happier and others happier. 

“If you would be happy, be 
A dishonest man is looking over 
shoulder to see what is going to 
him. The same is true of a woman. 

“Prejudice injures the person who 
nurses it in his breast more than it 
does the person against whom it is di- 
rected. It ferments the mind and 
poisons the blood. Form an opinion of 


that this 
perishing in the 


honest. 
his 
hit 


others without prejudice.” 
Leaving this strange man with his 
house, his amphitheater and his pyra- 


mid on the hillside overlooking the pond 
with. its croaking frogs, we found it dif- 
ficult to arrive at any clear-cut judg- 
ment. Like him, we felt our civilization 
was in a bad mess, but somehow we 
couldn't feel altogether convinced that 
our troubles were entirely caused by 


the money power and the currency sys- 
tem. 























‘troaeed with crecsete oli; ter all form build. 
ings—stables, barns, corn cribs, fences, etc. 
—is lifetime economy. 


Creosoted lumber resists decay and re- 
quires no painting. 
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PROS PROOF ‘ABBAGE, OPEN FIELD 
(Continued from Preceding Page) lie ae ENN strong, each bunch 50, 
NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS m¢ d, labeled variety name, Jersey Wakefield, 
=<: : = = Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, 
UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT farly and Late Dutch, postpaid: 200, 75; 300. 
governing any transaction between buyer and §1: 500, $1.25: 1,000, $2. Onions, Crystal Wax 
seller who might advertise in these columns, Wal and Yellow Bermuda postpaid 500, The: 1,000, 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- $1.25: 6,000, $6. Tomato, large, well r ed, open 
ers and buyers to comply with the following agree field grown, mossed, labeled with variety nar Liv 
ment Where mature poultry is purchased on mail ingston Globe, Marglobe, Stone, Balt aoe June 
representations, without inspection, the seller upon Pink, McGee, ina Market, Early 
reczipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to Detroit, postpaid 100, Side T5e: 300, $1; 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar 5OO, § 0 I 000, $2.50 pper, mossed and 
rival, If for any reason the shipment is not satis labeled c Ruby King, Red 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is prot Cayenne 100 200, $1 1,000, 
erly fed and watered and returned immediately $3.50. Porto >» and Hall ‘potato_ plants, 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage postpaid: £ 75; 1,000, $3; 5.000, $12.50, 
one way, the buyer paying them the other way Full count prompt shipment, safe urrival, satisfac- 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or tion guaranteed. Union Plant Company, Texarkana, 
der the shipper will then refund the ones pur Ark 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a msiderable TOMATO, CABBAGE, ONION xD PEPPER 
distance the shipment should ,be fed, watered I plants—Larg field grown 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned hand ed, roots mossed, oe 
This is in aceordance to he custom in handling matoes Earlianna, John Baer, 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals’ gl obe, Livingston Globe, Stone, 
between our advertisers and subscribers. f there the; 300, $1 500, $1.25 . ; ° 
is any variance to the above regulations shippers Cabbages: all varie T5e; 500, $1; 
should notify buyers of them before filling orders . $1.75: 2.000, $3. Onions, Sweet Spanish, 
7 tak Crystal Wax Bermudas, penci size, 
BANTAMS 65c; 1,000, $1.10; 3,000, $3. Sweet pepper, 
GOL, DEN SEABRIGHT BANTAM EGGS, $1.50, ap eg LEE xd $2.25. An — 
» q le " ompt_ shipine Satistactio yuarant ° 
: Prepaid. Runft, Reinbeck, Iowa ae Pleat F — = nora as Lranteec 
WHITE LEGHORNS CABBAGE, CAULIFL OWE Me PLANTS. LARG- 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES NOW est D ~ &. grower Va es cabbage, Golden 
half price. Thousands of eight week-old pullets Acre, Copenhagen Glory, “latdutch, Ballhead. 
Also baby chicks and eggs upnested, pedigreed Prepaid. 200, 6: 500, $1 25; 1,000, $2. Ex- 
foundation stock, egg bred 31 years. Winners at 20 pres 000 $6. 25: 16,000, $10. Cauliflower, 
egg contests. Records to 336 eggs. Catalog and prepaid, 50, 50¢ 500, $1 500, $2; 1,000, 
special price bulletin free. I ship C. O. D. George %3.25.. Critically assorted. Moss packed. Guaran- 
B. Ferris, 961 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich teed. W. J eyers, R. 2, Massillon, Ohio =o 
WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS, 8 WEEKS, baie = STRONG PLANTS, POSTPAID. TOMA- 
75c. Mrs. C. L. Robinson, Norwalk, Iowa oes, frostproof cabbage, onions, — 
- — . pl ans, 100, 40¢ 300, T5e: 500 1.000. 
WHITE MINORCAS 1.75 Prompt shipments. Star Plant " bone 
LARGE TYPE GIANT STRAIN S. ©. WHITE Ponta, Tex ¢ 
Minorca eggs for sale. May, $3; cw, $2.50 STRONG, FIE y GROWN PLANTS 500 TO- 
per 100 Hucke Bros., R. 1, Bronson, | lowa matoes. Fro D ae cabbage and onions, — 
cere ny way wart an 50 peppers, $ *repaid. 
_BARRED ROCKS Satisfaction guaranteed ye ome Plant Sonn 
HOLT! TER eM. AN’ * 7. Be ROCKS +o FINE Ponta, exas 
cBES. 00. Pens, $3 an 0, 15. PROSTPROOF CABBAGE, ONIONS, TOMATO, 
Wm Sailer. ‘Ackley, Towa pepper and eggplants. Any variety,, 100, 40¢; 
DUCKS 5OO, 3 1,000, $2. Cauliflowers, 75c; 100. 
HEN-HATCHED MAMMOTH ROUEN DUCK Everyt! ing ‘prepaid Ponta Plant Co., Ponta, Texas, 
lings, 20, $5, prepaid. Mrs. Fieming, Norwalk, ALFALFA 
Jowa AL F AL FA SEED, NORTHERN GROWN GRIMM, 
PEKIN DUCK EGGS, $5 HUNDRED. POST- 9 Hardy common, $7 per bushel of sixty 
paid. Ira Griffis, Nelson, Mo ae. 8 track here bags free. Return seed if not 
PEKIN DUCK EGGS, 11, $1; 50, $4. WALTER ‘stisfled. Geo. Bowman, Concordia. Ransas 
Baldus, Oakland, Minn FLOWERS 
TURKEYS a. 7 th a gw a pg Lhe ay 
" > ive TrRPKREY plants that wil afford you the luxury of a 
~~ BRED MAMMOTH BRONZE Tt RKEY beautiful flower bed all summer for only $1.25, 
gs, 20c. ostpaid, insured. Anna Rebnblom, : . 4 < 
Iowa. postpaid. Any color or Buckley Geranium 


Stratford, 


BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, 20c; 
Grace Drury, Rowan, lowa 


mixed. 
Springfield, Il. 


CELERY PLANTS 
SELF-BLANCHING 


& y, 
POULTS. 50. = 
WHITE 


GOLDEN AND 


| REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER - plume celery plants. Transplanted 100, 60c; 
USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 200, $1. Postpaid. Fred Wiseman, Macomb, IIL 
all your poultry for identification in case of SEED CORN 








theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different — : —— 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is SEE D CORN— KRUG’S YELLOW VICTOR. 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and_ others 1930 crop, single ear tested, 98 per cent or bet 


ink for 100 ter. shelled and graded; bags Eres. 


$3 per bushel. 
Send al] Houser Bros., Polk City, Iow i 


instructions and 
250 birds, $2.50 


with complete 
with ink for 


Price, 
birds, $2; 


orders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces’ SWEET petaTe PLANTS 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa WEET POTATO PLANTS NANCY HAL L. 
: at ellow Jersey, Red Bermuda yams, 100, 60c: 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


200, $1: 506 
Healthy plants. 


$2.25: 1,000, $4 Postpaid. 
‘Prompt shipment. Fred Wiseman, 

















PEARSE BARGAIN. 200 FROSTPROOF CAB Macomb, Illinois 
yage, 300 tomatoes, 100 onions, 50 pepper, 50 wey. a = <n 
eggplant, all for $1 . postpaid An a varieties, full N ANCY pal Masi Ms: pe 
qount, Tex arrival. Smith County Plant Company, prompt shipment. 500, prepaid, $1.10. ©. 
a6 ; 7 Punt. 3 ; scan. Bichardson, Murray, Ky 
UG ANTS: 200 FROSTPROOF AB- 5 Ta) “ Ul. 
bage, 200 tomato, 200 onions, 50 peppers, pre- ag ae xD 7 eS eS 000. 4 + _s 
paid, $1 Moss packed, safe urrival satistaction id Brow Pl pa > Siaweaeitl Ky %, pos 
guaranteed. Rusk Plant Co., Rusk, Texas a = FO _ ~~ a. os = on — TLL 
SPECIAL: 300 FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 200 SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 28 VARIETIES. 
tomato, 100 onions, 50 pepper plants, prepaid, mec Waa ose ee had € yw catalog. Johnsc 
$1. Moss packed. Guaranteed. Guaranty Plant ros. ame. — 
Co., Ponta, Texas. SOY BEANS : 
LOOK! 300 FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 200 ILLINI AND DUNFIELD SOYBEANS, $1.40 
tomatoes, 100 onions, 50 pepper, 50 eggplant, and $1.2 Pure leaned Test 95. Bags 
tll $1 prepaid Any varieties. Central Plant Co., and soil in said ion free Bruce Yeager, Batavia, 
Ponta. Texas Iowa 
STRONG PLANTS. 300 FROSTPROOF CAB- WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED AD 
bages. 100 onions, 200 tomatoes, 50 peppers, vertisements mention that you saw it in Wallaces’ 
prepaid for $1. Any varieties. Darby Bros., Ponta, Farmer and Iowa Homestead—‘‘The MlReader’s 
Texas Market.”’ 





Reading the Advertisements 


—tells you what to buy and how to get most value for every penny spent. A 

dozen needs arise on your farm every week. Knowing which machine, which 

tools, which automobile, which suite of furniture, which cooking fuel is the 

best for the price you pay, will save money otherwise thrown away. Perhaps 

as little as twenty-five cents a week—perhaps a hundred dollars a single purchase. 
Read the advertisements in 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead ' 
































Wilmeth-Marshall Sale 
Shorthorns of Quality 


(At Marshall Farm, Southwest of Ollie, 25 Miles 
Northeast of Ottumwa; 15 Miles South of 
Sigourney) 


Ollie, lowa, June 16th 


45 HEAD 


Fifteen Best Bulls in One Sale This Season. 
Thirty Richly Bred Females. Ten 
Calves at Foot 


G. F. Wilmeth, Salem, on account of ill health offers his entire herd. 
His herd dispersed without reserve. The herd bull Hillhurst Model, a 
roan five-year-old of show-yard form. Four cows with calves by him; 
others carry his service. A real tried herd bull for someone. The families, 
Duchess of Gloster, Ury, Roan Lady and Secret. 

R. N. Marshall is well-known for maintaining one of the best bred 
herds the breed affords, which is headed by Imp. Bridgebank Coralet, one 
of the greatest red bulls in this country. His females include three heifers 
by a full brother of the International grand champion Oakdale Stanmore. 
Other sires are Sni-a-bar Gift, Imp. Calrossie Roan Challenger, Quarter- 
bank, Winmoor Dreadnaught, Maxwalton Lochinvar, Collynie Golden 
Ring, Collynie Cupbearer, Village Wanderer and Double Rodney. The 
families are Rosewood, Missie Augusta, Clara Victoria, Duchess of 
Gloster, Mayflower, Wimple, and others. 

Four females carrying the service of last year’s undefeated grand 
champion, Collynie Clipper Star. Two cows with calves by Sultan’s 
Rodney, and two by Masterkey’s Heir. 

The bulls—a great lot. Perhaps the best is Cumberland Roan Gift, an 
excellent roan April yearling by Cumberland Stanway, dam Rosewood 
97th by Sni-a-bar Gift; three others of splendid quality by same sire; one 
red bull, same age, by Blood Royal 3rd, dam by son of Imp. Rodney; one 
roan yearling by Masterkey’s Heir; a desirable roan, coming two-year- 
old, by Clipper Royal 3rd, dam by son of Imp. Rodney; a red September 
yearling by son of C ollynie Augustus; four thick, typy sons of Rubyhill 
Sultan B. Those looking for bulls will find many top bulls. The breeding 
represented in both bulls and females is unsurpassed. Plan to attend. 
Ask for catalog. Address 


R. N. Marshall, Ollie, lowa 


G. Kraschel J. E. Halsey, 





Auctioneer, N. Fieldman 


JOBS WANTED | 
on Livestock Farms 


Men with 
present term 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 
Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 

















HOLSTEINS 


PPD DDD 


High Record Holstein 
BULLS FOR SALE 


We have a fine lot of pulls fk. P. .. ¥ 
ing All ages Closely ated to the daughter 
of K. P. O. P., that is at w breaking all world’s 
records for butter on Special prices to 
make room for show Also some good heifers 
and cows. Write or come. 


BARC ROVE & ARNOLD 


eee 


close of 


Address 


farm experience available at 


about June 15 until Sept. 20. breed- 





FARMS, 



























JERSEYS | NORWALI IOWA 
ee apanapea , : ‘ 
e . “ » | Splendid individ als by grandson Mare thon Orms 
Grandsons of Sophie 19th and nent r 19th by Fobes High rd two years in Cow Test Ass¢ 
dams, granddaughters of TP 99th and Sophies aon Re uly for service Price $70 A few 
Agnes Son III T. B. tested Ready for service highe 
Prices reasonable ou GILDNER. & “EDEL Route 2, Mason City, Iowa 
aM. 1. | L. HEAD & SONS AL BERT LEA, MINN, | —— aie 
——E $125 ‘Kuve 13 mo. Holstein bull, Ormshy bree« tin 
Light color good individual: weight almost 900 Ibs 
~ BABY BULL CALVES | Batt 3nd tai ationpigit aimort 200 ts. 
| milking Sire’s dam world’s champion in ¢ “lass Cc 
FOR SALE | Calf’s 9 nearest yearly tested dams average almost 
From Register of Merit cows Get our prices | 900 Ibs. butter Delivered in Iowa Accredited 
CARLISLE ELLIS CHARLES CITY, IOWA | Visit or write. DL. E, FERGUSON, Laurens, Iowa, 
Member of the American Jersey Cattle Club | 
aw aed ise HEREFORDS 
_____ POLAND CHINAS Ree EL OP TE EE TCT 





30 “Poland China Ff ‘all Boars 


‘Hereford Bulls 





25 DOLLARS EACH ror Sau 
These boars are sired by our big hogs, and out of ' OR SA 
, re , sows » > bs 4 Choice Anxie Hereford bulls com WO. 
«ag & rox ho just - ‘od S.A. | SECOR & BROW N ME Cc H ANIC SVIL L E, ‘Tow A 
order : If you want a boar send your check right with Se = 
the order. Tell us if you want the more close made, POL f E D I iE RE . “ORD BU L LS 


If he don't suit 
send him back and your money 
All double treated and pedigrees 


HEDRICK 


finer type, medium, or rangy kind 
when you get him 
will be returned 
furnished 

W. H. COOPER 


TAMWORTHS 


PPPPPPPPPPSPPSPPLDLALAAS 


“FAMWORTH FALL BOARS 
AND OPEN FALL GILTS 


We are offering eight good bulls for sale from long 
yearlings to two-year-olds, sired by a son of Echo Mis 
chief. Iso some good cows and heifers bred to Won- 
derful Prince Domino Se show bul rite or come 
and see them. PURCELL BROS., Denison, Iowa. 


IOWA 








RED POLLS 


wae 
CHAMPION RED POLLS 
OFFERING BULLS up to 9 months of age sired by 


ner 


























Herd tested for economical gains Big litters. Melbourne Advancer, 1929 International grand | 
Real ——. Immune champion and by Pilot, second aged ull, Iowa, 
J. J. NEW GRIMES, IOWA br 7 — females all ages, Accre iited herd. In 

- = ———————————— pus Ness 
DUROC JERSEYS TRACY & ¥ “AYRE NASHUA, IOWA 
Nelson's Duroc Boars sro erent yt te - 

Duroc Jersey fall boars by Gold Bond A. Thirty POLLED SHORTHORN N RULLS 
head to war” from Pedigrees furnished Prices We are offering 12 choice Polled Shorthorn bulls 
———* I a oe K miles north of Alta for sale, aed by neon Rabi em one Royal 
‘ te. 1p oF prove = * Imblem st of families—Clippers, Augustas 
N. K. NELSON ALTA, IOWA | Maytlowers. Re a). bey Sa ; me ne see them. 

me a B S BR OT HERS 
HORSES AND JACKS McCLELLAND j ia IOWA 








SHORTHORNS 
SHORTHORN BULLS 


to 16 months old, also cows and heifers; 
with individual merits second to 

Address 
SCHRUNK 


PERCHERON HORSES 


All ages up to six years old for sale Cheap 
Weight up to 2,200 Ibs. and sound Come and see 
them or write. 

E. D. SEAMANS, SALEM 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 





From 
popular blood lines, 
none. Priced to sell 

CHAS. F 
MAPLETON 


HENRY CO., IOWA 


& SONS 





IOWA 











Stallions and mares for sale Oakdale Farceur, | ABERDEEN ANGUS 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads Rn 
stud Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome Oo ‘ > - S: > 
c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA | Ang us Cattle for ale 
a oat I am Fe ae 20 choice cows, some with calves at 





choice heifer and 5 good bull calves 
Marshall ‘by Earl Marshall. The choic 
i priced | to sell. Mention this paper 


foot; 40 
Sired by Eric 
est breeding an 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 





M. T. White, 604 North 40th St., WALTER WILKINSO LUCAS, IOWA 
; oe Neb. , 

- E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 

ing Co., Des Moines, towa. SHEEP 





The tast pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. ; 


AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


RECORD ASSOCIATION 
booklet or other information regarding the 
Oxford sheep sad 
Sec. J. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 


Blanks, 
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the Ccocmiee | 
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Western—Ida County, May 25—Oats 
and barley are a good stand and look 
fine. Corn ground in good shape and 
corn nearly all planted. Some up enough 
to see the rows. Pastures are in poor 
condition. Many are so weedy mowing 
is being resorted to to give the grass a 
better chance. Alfalfa in fine shape, a 
good stand and high enough to wave in 
the wind. Tomatoes and other tender 
plants damaged by frosts. Many baby 
beeves on feed; some in dry lots, others 
in pasture. Sows and pigs on most 
farms are on clean pastures, necessitat- 
ing carrying of water and feed. Creeks 
are the lowest we ever saw them at this 
season of the year, many being entirely 
dry.—John Preston. 

Northeastern — Winneshiek County, 
May 19—We have had several nice rains 
the past ten days, but need a great deal 
more to make good pastures. Corn 
planting is nearly finished. Small grain 
has made splendid growth. Pastures 
are fair. Roads are in splendid shape. 
Corn 62 cents, oats 30 cents, hogs $4 to 
$7, butterfat 22 to 25 cents, eggs 12 
cents.—Fred Gross. 

South-Central—Wayne 
18—Most of the corn is 
look fair to medium. 
rather dry. Several farmers plan to 
plant soybeans later. Cream 19 cents 
at stations, eggs 12 cents cash, 14 cents 
in trade.—Pearl D. Souder. 

Eastern—Clinton County, May 25— 
Hundreds of acres of corn replanted in 
this county, due to cold weather, cut 
worms and root lice. Corn acreage 
larger than last year. Over an inch of 
rain last week but more is needed. Fruit 
little hurt by frost in this section, altho 
gardens in the lower lands were nipped 
and potatoes leveled to the ground. 
Paby chicks doing fine, tho not 
many hatched as last year. Clover looks 
better the rain, also the oat fields. 
—Fred Schepers. 

Southeastern—Lee 


County, May 
planted. Oats 
The ground is 


are as 


since 


County, May 25— 
As was appropriate, we had both smiles 
and tears (sunshine and showers) May 
24—Memorial Sunday. Everything is 
beautiful. Cherry and peach trees seem 
full of fruit. Gooseberries and currants 
plentiful. Rye headed out well. Farm- 
ers have corn in and preparing to plant 
soybeans and cowpeas.—V. Y. H. 
Eastern—Iowa County, May 25—Corn 
planting was started about a week ear- 
lier than usual and most every one is 
thru. Some replanting being done of 
corn planted about May 1. Corn is com- 
ing up slowly on account of cold weath- 
er. The month of May has been dry and 
cold so far. Pastures are short and 
a light hay crop is in prospect unless we 


get lots of rain soon. We had frost May 
23, freezing potatoes and garden stuff. 
Strawberries will be a light crop. Hogs 


lower than for a long 
to $6, butterfat 24 cents, 
eggs up to 16 cents. No 
oats or corn selling.—C. D. H. 
Central—Dallas County, May 25—Corn 
planting practically completed. A few 


and butterfat 
time. Hogs $4 
wool 13 cents, 


are 


have started to cultivate. Too cool for 
rapid growth. Down to 30 degrees two 
nights. Corn very yellow but otherwise 
unhurt. Small grain looks fair; needs 
more moisture. Pastures short and 
meadows very short and thin. Gardens 
slow. Some fruit in prospect. Hogs 
$5.75, corn 48 cents, eggs 11 cents.—H. 


C. Flint. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
May 25—The weather has been cold and 
not much moisture. Corn is about all 
planted. Some replanting reported. The 
spring pig crop seems to be about nor- 
mal. “Alfalfa and sweet clover the only 
grasses that seem to be making much 
growth. Fat cattle and hogs are going 


to market at low prices.—W. J. Adams. 
ILLINOIS 

Southeastern—Wabash County, May 

23—Cold and a fine rain. Prospects 

good for a bumper crop and lower 

prices.—X. : Z. 

Western—Jersey County, May 18— 


After nearly a week of rain the ground 
is fairly well soaked and we are now 
having real growing weather. Little re- 
planting of corn necessary. Fruit pros- 
pects could hardly be better. Farmers 
in general are feeling more encouraged 
since the rain. Wheat and oats looking 
good.—Mrs. I. L. Baird. 

MISSOURI 

Northern—Adair County, May 2— 
Corn looks good and there is a good 
stand. Some are still planting corn. 
Oats doing well. We are having plenty 
of rain. Fruit was damaged in some 
places by the late frost.—Jeasty Wat- 
kins, 

Northwestern—Andrew County, May 
25—The weather has warmed up and 
everything looks prosperous, with suffi- 
cient moisture for the present. Wheat 
60 to 75 cents, corn 44 to 53 cents, oats 
hens 13 cents, eggs 11 cents, 


32 cents, 


——.._} 


cream 18 cents, cows $25 
head.—J. W. Griggs. 
Central—Moniteau County, 
Cool, rainy weather the 
Corn practically all planted. Some re. 
planting will have to be done. Sheep al} 
sheared. Wool prices opened at 15 cents, 


to $49 per 


May 2~ 
last week, 


later dropping to present price of 14 
cents. First shipments of spring lambs 
on May 18, selling for $10.25 on th: 


terminal market. Another bunch going 
out today. A large acreage of so 
will be planted. Wheat heading. 
and grass coming along in fair shape, 
Shipped-in corn selling at 66 cents, 
Bran $1.05, shorts $1.15.—Reader. 
NEBRASKA 
Central—Hamilton County, 


y beans 


Oats 


May 22— 


With three white frosts the past 1! 
nights, it surely is poor corn weather, 
Corn planting is nearly over. All small 


grain looks 
not raising 
well sold out. 
Williams, 


good. Many farmers are 
chickens. Fat cattle quite 
Prices low.—H. R. H, 


KANSAS 
Northeastern—Brown County, May 
—Corn planting all done except n¢ 
sary replanting. Reports indicate much 
replanting will have to be done because 
of cut worms and other things we 








on it. A good rain is needed for pas- 
tures and hay as the ground h: ot 
had a soaking rain this spring. Corn 
needs rain, also. Light frosts last week 
but not much damage.—C. M. J. Geer, 
DO YOU WANT A BOY? 

Lillian Wilson, secretary of the Ro- 

tary Boys’ Employment Bureau, court 


house, Sioux City, writes us: “I am 
writing you in the interest of about a 
hundred and fifty boys that need work 
and whom we are trying to place in 
homes on farms, some for the summer 
at wages, others for their keep, and we 


have some wanting permanent homes.” 
Miss Wilson asks that farmers who 
want help write direct to her. 
Future Livestock Sales 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


June 23—Breeders’ Sale, Sioux City, 
Iowa; Francis T. Martin, Megr., Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 

Sept. 17—E. F. Fisher, Lime Springs, Ia. 

SHORTHORNS 

June 16—G. F. Williams and R,. N. Mar- 
shall, Ollie, Iowa. 

June 30—Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo. 

Oct. 1—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 

Oct. 5—F. Rothlisberger & Son, Elgin, 
Iowa; Leslie Seeland, Monona, lowa 
and H. Whitford & Son, Volga, lows 

Oct. 15—Linn County Breeders, De Clow 
Barn, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; I. H 
Whitman, Megr., Lisbon, Iowa. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 
June 24—S. B. Hudson & Son, Knoxville, 
Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 9—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 


Oct. 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, I4. 


Oct. 12—George Lippold, Jr., Avoca, Ia. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Sept. 26—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, 
Iowa (sale at Harlan, Iowa). 
Oct. 8—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 7—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Earl Harrington and A. Har- 
rington & Son, Vail, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—L. R. McClarnon, Bradadyville, 
Iowa. 


Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 





Livestock News 


Problems of the dairy cooperatives 
will be given a week of intense study 
by their leaders and interested members 
during the sessions of the American In- 
stitute of Cooperation to be held at the 
Kansas State College of Agriculture * 
Manhattan, Kansas, June 8-13. All! em 
bers of cooperatives or others intereste? 
in cooperation will be privileged to a 
tend and participate in the sessions. 

Among the speakers on the program 
are Ole Hanson, manager of the Equity 
Union creameries of Orleans, Neb.; * 
A. Gougler, of the Illinois Agricultural 
association, Chicago; T. G. Stitts, of the 





Federal Farm Board; J. Ez. Mason, ma! 

ager of the Des Moines Cooperative 
Dairy Marketing association, Dé 
Moines; and R. A. Peterson, Wisconsin 


Department of Agriculture and Mé arkets, 











Madison, Wis. 

John W. DeVore, Valley, Neb., one of 
the pioneer stockmen of the state ane 
well-known breeder of Duroc Jersé! 
hogs, died at his home on May 15 afte! 
a year’s illness. Surviving are his — 

edl 





and two children, F. F. DeVore, 
of the Duroc Sentinel, and Mrs. ©. 
Scott, Ellensburg; Wash. Funeral sety 
ices were held at the Baptist chureh 
Valley, Neb., on Sunday, May 17. 
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By Fred Wittkowski, Jr. 








T ORLT. 2 


iT 1S BETTER TO BE 
A SUCCESSFUL ERRAND 
BOY, THAN A FAILURE 

AS A PR 





















ESIDENT. oa 





> LET US STOP FOR 

A MOMENT TO SEE 

WHAT THE SHERIFF 

1S DOING TO CLEAR 

UP TED'’S DISAP- 
PEARANC 











IHAVE NOT SEEN A STRANGE 
IN THE LasT TWO HOURS, 





BARNES’ PLACE TO SEE 
THERE ARE ANY NE 
DEVELOPMENTS —_ 


IDO YOU RECOGNIZE 



























HOW DO YOu DO 
MRS BARNES—I1S 
































DO NOT BREATHE A 
WORD OF TH LETTER 
TO ANYONE, 


































1 FEEL SURE 
THAT THINGS 
ARE GOING 




















IS THE SHERIFF PLAYING 
A HUNCH, OR, ARE THINGS 
REALLY GOING TO HAPPEN. 


ROT TO B= 














COULDN’T FOOL HIM? 

The village barber had never been 
to London, and his talks with cus- 
tomers had convinced him of the 
sharp practice which was sometimes 
carried on in the city. When his 
young son decided to leave the vil- 
lage and take a job in the metropolis 
he warned him against chance ac- 
quaintaneeships. The young lad ob- 
tained his first position with a corn- 
chandler. On the fifth day, a cus- 
tomer called in the shop and asked 
for a pound of birdseed. George 
smiled a knowing smile. “You can- 
not catch me,” the lad replied, “I 
know, [ do. Birds grow from eggs, 
not seed.” 

NOT HITTING MARK 

in your 

remarked 


sign 


“IT see you have a 
store, ‘We Aim to Please,’ 
the irritated customer. 

“Certainly, sir, that is our motto,” 
replied the proprietor. 

“Well,” retorted the customer, “you 
ought to take some time off for tar- 
get practice.” 


HIS FRIEND WONDERED 

Jones picked up the daily paper 
and was astounded by seeing an an- 
nouncement of his death in a traffic 
accident. He immediately rang up a 
friend. 

“Bill,” said he, “have you seen the 
notice of my death in this morning's 
paper?” 

“Yes,” replied Bill; ““‘where are you 
speaking from?” 


FATAL REMARK 


He: “You look sweet enough to 
eat?” 
She: “I do eat; where shall we 
go?” 
PRACTICE 
Doctor: “You cough easier this 


morning. 
Weary Patient: “I ought to; 
been practicing all night.” 


I've 


“Tf time 
hands, wash 
busy.” 





SAVED ENERGY TOO 

McTavish was the proud owner of 
a new cash register. One day, when 
an old friend came into his shop and 
bought a sixpenny cigar, the cus- 
tomer noted that McTavish pocketed 
the money instead of putting it into 
the drawer. 

“Why not ring it up?” 
“You'll be forgetting it.” 

“Oh, I'll nae forget it,” replied the 
Scot. “Ye ken [ keep track in my 
head until I get a dollar, an’ then I 
ring it up. It saves the wear-r and 
tear-r on the machine.” 

NOWADAYS 

Mrs. Jones: 
maid take 
dog?” 

Mrs. Smith: “Goodness no! She's 
entirely too inexperienced; she only 
takes care of the baby.” 


he asked. 


“Does your new nurse- 
care of your Pekinese 


GOOD METHOD 

A negro mammy had a family of 
well-behaved boys. One day her mis- 
tress asked: 

“Sally, how do you raise your boys 
so well?” 

“Ah’ll tell you, missus,” answered 
Sally. “‘Ah raise dem wid a barrel 
stave and Ah raises ‘em frequently!” 





OMINOUS! 

A man with a little black bag 
knocked at the front door. 

“Come in, sir, come in,” said the 
father of fourteen children, “and I 
hope to goodness you're a piano- 
tuner.” 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
hangs 
your 


heavy on your 


hands and get 





WANTED, ADVICE 


Gentleman (at police station): 


“Could [ see the man who was ar- 
rested for robbing our house last 
night?” 

Desk Sergeant: “This is very ir- 
regular. Why do you want to see 
him?” 

Gentleman: “I don’t mind telling 


you. I only want to ask him how to 
get in the house without awakeuing 
my -wife.” 

EXTRA! EXTRA! 

Old Skinflint: “Here, boy, what’s 
this you were shouting? ‘Great swin- 
dle—sixiy victims!’ I can see noth- 
ing about it in this paper.” 

Newsboy: “Great swindle—sixty- 
one victims!” 

COW PASTURE POOL 

Farmer (to friend): “I hear, Bert, 
that while ye were in the city ye took 
up this here golf. How'd ye like it?” 

Bert: “Well, it ain’t bad. It’s a 
bit harder than hoein’ turnips an’ a 
bit easier than diggin’ potatoes.” 


HARD-LUCK TALE 
I'm a 


“un 


300d morning sir. 
salesman.” 

“That’s all right, my good fellow. 
Here’s a quarter—go buy yourself a 
sauare meal.” 

ALONE IN FRANCE 

“And there, son, you have the story 
of your dad and the great war.” 

“Yes, dad, but why did they need 
all the other soldiers?” 


bond 


CONTINUED, 
A MIGHTY BIRD WAS HE 


A dear old lady was showing her 
new parrot to her gardener: 

“You know, James, that this par- 
rot comes from the Congo, and the 
Congo parrots are so intelligent they 
seem almost human. This bird whis- 
tles ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ so beauti- 
fully that the tears run down his 
beak.” 

“Yes, mum,” commented James. “I 
know about them Congo parrots. I 
used to own one that whistled ‘The 
Village Blacksmith’ so _ beautifully 
that the sparks used to fly from his 
tail.” 


SELF SERVICE 

The telegraph pole gang had come 
into this point straight off the job 
and they were hungry. 

“What’'ll you have?” asked the lady 
in waiting to one of the gang’s big- 
gest and toughest. 

“Beef.” 

“How do 
sisted. 

Joe waved an enormous and impa- 
tient hand. “Oh, drive in the steer 
and I'll bite off what I want.” 


you want it?” she per- 


MY GOODNESS! 

A little girl attending an Episcopal 
church for the first time was amazed 
to see all kneel suddenly. She asked 
her mother what they were going to 
do. Her mother replied, “Hush, they 
are going to say their prayers.” 

“What, with all their clothes on!” 


EX IS RIGHT 


Sam: “Say, Mose, what am you-all 
doing now?” 

Mose: “I’se an exporter.” 

Sam: “An exporter?” 

Mose: “Yep, the Pullman com- 
pany fired me.” 

BAG LIMIT 
In many states a hunting license 


entitles you to one deer and no more. 
Just like a marriage license. 





SLIM AND SPUD 


Maybe the Plane Got Excited! 








7 MR PINCHER, ANNIE FEELS 


THAT IN VIEW OF THE WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE LAWS SHE HAS 

CERTAIN RIGHTS WE ARE 

BOUND TO RECOGNIZE ANO THAT 
SHE BE PERMITTED To TAKS 
HER PLACE IN THE COCKPrT 
OF OOR NEW PLANE AND 
EXERCISE HER AIR 











LET HE. GIT 


LIKE TH’ RESTO 
OS. ONCE SHE 


SATISFIED ON 


THATLE SEWER 


Pal 
“© : 


oo 1 » 
ve 
” Soar! ‘ 








BUT GO AHEAD. 


THE AIR BUG : KNOW. IM 


FLIES THAT THING 
SHE'LL NEVER BE 








THE GROUND. y, 


% We. o 4, 
teers 












ALL RIGHT. 

WE'RE GOING GOOD 
NOW. PUSH THE 
STICK FORWARD 
TOLIFT UP THE Talc. 
— JUST ALITTLE, 
Now — 


OW, 1 DONT 
















































THATS JUST IT, 

A FELLER CAN 
NEVER FIGGER ‘You 
WOMEN. A MINUTE 
AGO ‘You SAID YOU 
WASNT ABIT 


Ay 
















































































































































































































































MANY farmers profitably use Ford trucks 
to extend their marketing range. You learn 
by radio, telephone, or from the daily re- 
ports, when and where to sell your products 
to best advantage. The nearest market is 
not always the best market. Often a few 
additional miles mean higher prices. 

The Ford truck brings this favorable 
market within easy reach. Because of its 
low first cost, long life, and operating econ- 
omy, it will cover the extra distance at a 
minimum cost per mile. The 40-horse- 
power engine and 4-speed transmission give 
it abundant power to haul capacity loads, 
and the speed to cover distances quickly. 
You will find that these added miles to an 
advantageous market will repay you with 
extra profits. 

With its spiral-bevel-gear rear axle, 
of three-quarter floating design, its 
sturdy frame with five strong cross- 
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members, its heavy front axle and spring, 
its medium-speed engine, and its torque- 
tube drive, which relieves rear springs of 
abnormal strains, the Ford truck will give 
long and faithful service for many thou- 
sands of miles. 

The Ford 114-ton truck chassis is avail- 
able with either 13114-inch or 157-inch 
wheelbase. It can be equipped with stake- 
sides or cattle-racks, for use on the standard 
platform body. There is a choice of open 
or closed cabs, single or dual rear wheels, 
and high or low rear-axle gear-ratios. 

In addition to meeting practically every 
hauling requirement of the farm — either 
on the open road or in the field, the Ford 
truck is also a readily available source of 
stationary power. This added value comes 
through the new power take-off which, 
for a small additional cost, can be 
fitted directly on the transmission. 
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With a FORD TRUCK 


you can save on every hauling-task 
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It is highly useful and economical for driv- 
ing orchard sprayers, feed grinders, water 
pumps, corn shellers, buzz saws, etc. 

See your Ford dealer. You may purchase 
a Ford truck on convenient economical 
terms through the Authorized Ford Finance 
Plans of the Universal Credit Company. 





Saving in operating costs 
pays for new trucks 


The Farmers Cooperative Creamery, of 
Sioux Center, Iowa, traded in 13 old trucks 
for 13 new Ford 1%-ton trucks, in Febru- 
ary, 1930. They write that during the first 
year, the saving in operating expense paid 
the difference in cost of the new Fords, 
paid the operating costs of these trucks, 
and left money to spare. This excellent 
record is but one example of the definite 
economy Ford trucks offer. Other opera- 
tors, everywhere, are receiving equal value. 
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